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EDITORIALS 


ners Meeting is yet to come. By the time this issue 

reaches most subscribers, it will be in full swing. 
Immediately following that the Freezers go into ses- 
sion at San Francisco. Both groups will have much to 
talk about and the subject matter won’t be greatly dif- 
ferent .. . Controls, Shortages, Labor, Acreage, etc., 
etc. The one big difference in the two groups is in 
their background for war. The historically minded 
could, no doubt, count the number of wars that have 
served to season the canned article. So that canners 
know the ropes, as is were. They know what is ex- 
pected of them and have a background of experience 
that will prove invaluable. 


When World War II began, the freezing industry, 
as it is now constituted, was a struggling infant. By 
the time it was over, even the most doubtful were con- 
vinced that frozen foods had a bright future, even 
though the industry was literally doubled up with 
severe growing pains. Now that the industry is estab- 
lished on a firm footing, what will be its place in the 
present National emergency? Certain quarters are 
saying that frozen foods, especially frozen juice con- 
centrates, will be used in large quantities by the Q.M. 
Possibly so, but it seems more logical that frozen foods 
will be deferred from active service for the more prac- 
tical, but equally necessary service in the home guard. 
Even today there are many reasons why canners might 
want to do a bit of worrying about this competition. 
But if the international situation should suddenly turn 
worse, and the Q.M. step up requirements for canned 
foods, canners might very easily find themselves in 
the same unenviable position as a G.I. overseas who 
wonders if his attractive wife is missing him and if 
he will return home to an empty house. 


F ners Meet MEETING—As we write, the big Can- 


ACREAGE GOALS—Neither the suggested 22 per- 
cent increase in acreage for processing, nor the high 
level production guides for field crops are calculated to 
cause processors too much trouble. For processing 
crops, the increase represents approximately a return 
to normal and should make breathing easier for some 
of the forecasters who are losing sleep worrying about 
cainers overdoing things this year. 


if cotton was grown a little further North, the story 
would be somewhat different. Although the competi- 
tion will be greater in some areas than in others, the 
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increase in corn acreage should be offset by the de- 
crease in oats. Soy beans, fortunately, are in good 
supply and an acreage increase is not called for. The 
acreage goals are discussed in more detail in the 
Weekly Review. 


PARITY HYSTERIA—The age old three-way bout 
between the farmer, labor and business will no doubt, 
go on forever. And let’s hope so, for when it stops 
then we can start looking for trouble. But the present 
excitement over prices is bringing out a good many 
statements that apparently might have been given a 
bit more thought. In the organizational confusion it’s 
easy to forget that the freeze was not intended to be 
rigid and unbending, for it was recognized that the 
price of everything—commodities, labor and services 
—could not possibly be relative at any one period. 
Therefore, the only possible way of effecting this rela- 
tivity was to begin at some one point and adjust the 
inequities afterward. We refer, of course, to the pres- 
ent hysteria about parity. Call it parity, relativity or 
any name you choose, but if this is not attained, then 
the impact of price control is bound to cause serious 
dislocation of the economy. To bring the point home, 
suppose price control had been imposed last spring, and 
the canner did not receive an adjustment on that $1.25 
corn. Or again suppose the canner does not receive an 
adjustment on 1951 packs for increases that have 
occurred since 1950 packs in labor, cans, cartons, etc. 
Let’s not lose sight of the fact that a start has been 
made and that once the adjustments have been ironed 
out, a far greater stability is in prospect than if that 
start had not been made. It’s hard to imagine who 
would be in better position than the canner to sit back 
and calmly wait for these adjustments. 


TINLESS CANS—Hat’s off to the American Can 
Company for making available to the industry a new 
product that will serve the dual purpose of providing 
a greater supply of tin for canned foods and of keeping 
the general line business in the black. It’s hard to 
imagine when the introduction of a tinless can would 
have been more welcome. Just one more outstanding 
example of the value of research and the ingenuity of 
The American businessman. Just one more notice to 
Mr. Stalin and his kind that America can get along 
pretty well by herself, if need be. Congratulations 
and thanks to a great company. 
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The Control of Fruit & Vegetable Diseases 


A survey of the severity of fruit and vegetable diseases in the 
United States and the chemicals recommended for their control 


By GEORGE L. McNEW, S. E. A. McCALLAN and P. R. MILLER 


XI The Use of 


Sulfur Fungicides 


(No. 11 in a Series of 12 Articles) 


Sulfur is probably our earliest known fungicide, having been 
used for over a century to combat powdery mildew especially 
on peach and grape in Europe. There is good evidence that it 
was used by the ancients and in biblical times. At present it 
is the most widespread and extensively used fungicide in the 
United States. In 1947 a total of 180,000,000 pounds of sulfur 
in all forms of fungicides were estimated to have been used 
in the United States. This is about five times as much as all 
other agricultural fungicides put together. 

The sulfur fungicides are of two main classes, inorganic 
sulfur and organic sulfur. 


INORGANIC SULFUR 


The inorganic sulfur fungicides constitute the vast bulk of 
the sulfur fungicides used and these are of the three types, 
sulfur dust (Table 79), modified sulfur, i.e., wettable and flota- 
tion sulfur (Table 80) and lime sulfur (Table 81). Since it 
was first shown for sulfur fungicides that the finer the particle 
size the more efficient the material, sulfur dusts are now com- 
monly ground so that they will pass through a screen with 325 
meshes to the square inch. As may be seen in Table 79 sulfur 
dust is used on a wide variety of crops. However, its main use 
is to control scab and black rot of apple, brown rot and scab of 
peach and various powdery mildews. 


The modified sulfurs consist of a large and varied group pre- 
pared by different methods but with the common objective of 
being readily wetted and dispersed as a spray. The flotation 
sulfurs obtained from coal gas purification possess one of the 
finest particle sizes. Sulfurs produced by emulsification and 
atomization of molten sulfur also have fine uniform particles, 
while those produced in the more conventional grinding mills 
have somewhat coarser particles and constitute the largest 
number of wettable sulfur fungicides. The biggest application 
of the modified sulfurs, as is noted in Table 80, is to apple, 
peach, cherry and plum. The material is used at rate of about 
5 to 8 lbs. per 100 gallons. 


Lime sulfur is prepared by boiling together sulfur and milk 
of lime. The factory product is far better than the home made 
and the standard material has a specific gravity of 32° Baumé. 
The active ingredients are the polysulfides. However, after the 
spray has dried down on the leaf it is believed to decompose to 
fine sulfur particles. Lime sulfur is very caustic and must be 
used with caution or it will burn the plants. On foliage it is 
applied at a dilution of 1 to 40, or 1 to 50. As may be seen in 


This series of articles will be reprinted later in pamphlet form for handy 
reference and may be obtained from the Publication Office of Boyce Thompson 
Institute, Yonkers 3, N. Y. at a price of one dollar each. 


Table 81, lime sulfur is limited to relatively few crops and is 
primarily a fungicide for fruit trees. 

It has been estimated that of all the inorganic sulfur fungi- 
cides used in the United States, 62 per cent is applied to 
apples primarily for scab, 17 per cent to peaches for brown 
rot and scab, and 7 per cent to peanuts for leaf spot, thus 
leaving only 14 per cent for all other applications. 

The inorganic sulfur fungicides possess a marked advantage 
over all other fungicides in their relative cheapness and very 
low toxicity to humans and other warm-blooded animals. How- 


TABLE 79. STATES REPORTING SULFUR DUSTSbP as Acceptable Treat- 
ments for Diseases of Different Cropsa. 


Cror TABLE No.a STATES REPORTING USE FoR ONE OR MORE DISEASES 


Apple— (4,5,6,7,8,9,13,69) —Ariz, Ark, Conn, Dela, Ga, Ill, Ind, Kan, Ky, Me, 
Mich, Minn, Mo, NH, NM, NY, ND, O, Ore, SC, Wash, WVa, Wis. 

Asparagus— (61)—-Ill, Md, O. 

Beans, Lima— (55) —Tex. 

Beans, Snap— (55)—Ark, Dela, Fla, Ga, Ill, Ia, Kan, Md, Mo, Mont, NM, NY, 
NC, O, Ore, Pa, Tex, Va, Wyo. 

Broccoli— (59,69) —Conn, Fla. 

Brussels Sprouts— (59,69) —Conn, Fla. 

Cabbage— (59,69) —Conn, Fla. 

Cauliflower— (59,69)-—Conn, Fla. 

Cherry— (18,19,21,69) —Ariz, Mich, Minn, Mont, Neb, NH, NM, NY, O, Ore. 

Corn—- (61)—Pa. 

Cucumber— (39)—-NH, NY. 

Date— (30) —Ariz. 

Eggplant— (51) —NM. 

Grape— (14) —Kan, Md, NM, Ore, Tex, Wash. 

Horse radish— (59) —Ill. 

Kohlrabi— (59)—Conn, 

Lettuce— (61)—Wash. 

Muskmelon— (39)—NH. 

Onion— (61)—NM. 

Peach— (14,15,16,17,21,69) —Ariz, Ark, Conn, Dela, Ga, Ill, Ind, Ia, Kan, Ky, 

La, Md, Mich, Miss, Mo, Mont, Neb, NH, NM, NY, O, Ore, Pa, SC, Va, WVa. 

Peas— (55)—Conn, Ia, Me, Mo, Mont, NH, O, Tex, Wyo. 

Peanut— (56)—Ga, NM, NC, SC, Tex, Va. 

Pear— (11,12) —Ga, Kan, Mo, NY, O, Ore, Wash, WVa. 

Pepper— (52)—NM. 

Plum— (20,21,69) —Ariz, Ia, La, Mich, Minn, Mont, Neb, NH, NM, NY, NC, 
O, Ore, WVa. 

Potato— (67,69) —Fla, Ia. 

Quince— (13) —Ariz, Tex. 

Raspberry— (25,29) —Minn, Mo, ND, WVa. 

Squash— (40) —-Fla. 

Strawberry— (27) —Minn, 

Sweet potato— (68,69)—Dela, Ia, Kan, Tex. 

Tomato— (49)—-NM. 

Turnip— (59,69) —Fla, Wash. 


a For additional information on use of this and other compounds to control 
specific diseases see data in tables listed after each crop. 

b Some representative trade names in this group are: Flotox, Sulfast, Micro- 
nized Sulfur, Kolodust, Corona micronized, Multicron, Triangle, Catalytic, Fog 
Brand, Superfine, etc. 
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ever, it has been pointed out that the very efficiently mined salt 
domes of Texas and Louisiana reached their peak production 
of 5,200,000 tons in 1950 and hereafter will decline. It is 
expected that the shortage will be made up from volcanic sulfur 
deposits, pyrites and various sulfur by-products, but this may 
well change the economics of sulfur fungicides. 


ORGANIC SULFUR, THE DITHIOCARBAMATES 
By far the most important and versatile of all the new fungi- 
cides are the dithiocarbamates. These were discovered in 1931 
and developed slowly at first, but by 1950, about 8,000,000 
pounds were estimated to have been used. The foundation com- 
pound of this group is dithiocarbamic acid which contains the 
characteristic chemical group “Tf The original fungicidal 


compound is tetramethythiuramdisulfide, now commonly known 


TABLE 80. STATES REPORTING SULFURDP (Wettable and Flotation) as 
an Acceptable Treatment for Diseases on Different Cropsa. 


Taste No.a STATES REPORTING USE For ONE or More 


(4,5..6,7,8,9,13) Ark, Conn, Dela, Ga, Ill, Ia, Kan, Ky, Me, Md, Mich, 
Minn, Miss, Mo, Mont, Neb, NH, NM, NY, NC, ND, O, Ore, Pa, SC, Tex, 
Va, Wash, WVa, Wis, Ind. 

Apricot— (21) —Wash, Tex. 

Bean, Lima— (54) —Va. 

Bean, Snap— (53,55) —Fla, Ga, Mo, Ore, Pa, Va, NM. 

Cabbage— (59)— Wash. 

Celery— (57) —Tex. 

Cherry— (18,19,21) —Conn, Ia, Kan, Ky, Me, Md, Mich, Minn, Mo, Mont, Neb, 
NH, NM, NY, O, Ore, Pa, Tex, Va, Wash, WVa. 

Citrus— (30) —Tex. 

Gooseberry— (29)—Conn, Ia. 


Cror 


Apple 


Grape— (24,29) —Kan, Md, NM, Ore, Pa, Wash, WVa. 
Lettuce— (61)— Wash. 
Onion— (61)—NM. 


Pea — (55)—Kan, Mo. 

Peach— (14,15,16,17,21) —Ark, Conn, Dela, Ga, Ill, Ind, la, Kan, Ky, La, Me, Md, 
Mich, Miss, Mo, Mont, Neb, NH, NM, NY, NC, O, Ore, Pa, SC, Tenn, Tex, 
Va, Wash, WVa. 

Peanut— (56) —Tenn. 


Pear— (10,11,12,13)—Conn, Ga, Ia, Kan, Me, Mich, Mo, Mont, NY, NC, O, Ore, 
Pa, Wash, WVa, Wis. : 

Plum—- (20,21) —Conn, II, Ind, Ia, Kan, Ky, La, Me, Md, Mich, Minn, Mo, Mont, 
Neb, NH, NM, NC, NY, O, Ore, Pa, Tex, Wash, WVa, Wis. 

Quince— (18)-—NY, Tex. 

Raspberry— (25,29)——Conn, ND, Minn, Mo, Pa, Va, WVa. 

Ribes— (26,29)—Conn, Ia, Kan. 


Squash— (40) — Fla. 
Strawberry— (27) —Minn. 
Tomato— (49)-—Mo, NM. 

a Mor additional information on use of this and other compounds to control 
specific diseases see data in tables listed after each crop. 

b Representative trade name products of this class are: Sulfocide, Kolofog, 
Wettable Sulfur, Flotox, Sulfuran, Micro-Spray, Dritomic, Mike, Micronized 
Sulfur, Magnetie 70, Spraysul, ete. 


TABLE 81. STATES REPORTING LIME SULFUR (CALCIUM POLYSUL- 
FIDES) as an Acceptable Treatment for Diseases on Different Cropsa. 


RerortTinG Use For ONE or More Diseases 

Apple (4,5,6,7,8,9,13) —Ariz, Ark, Dela, Ga, Ill, Ind, Ia, Kan, Ky, Me, Md, 
Mich, Mo, Mont, Neb, NH, NM, NY, NC, ND, O, Ore, Pa, Tenn, Tex, 
Va, Wash, WVa, Wis. 

Apricot— (21)—Wash,Tex. 

Bean, Snap— (53)—Ga. 


"TABLE Noa 


Blac kberry— (29) —Tex. 

Blueberry— (29) -—Md. 

Che: rpy— (18,19,21) —-Ariz, Ia, Ill, Ky, Md, Mich, Mont, NY, Ore, Pa, Tex, Va, 
Wash, Wyo. 

Date (30)—-Ariz. 

Goo-eberry— (29)—-Ia, Ore, Wash. 

Gra)e— (22,24) —Ore, Va. 


Onion 
Peach 


(61)—Conn, Wash. 

(14,15,16,17,21) —Ariz, Ark, Conn, Dela, Ga, Ill, Ind, Ia, Kan, Ky, La, 
Me, Md, Mich, Mont, NH, NM, NY, NC, O, Ore, Pa, SC, Tex, Va, : 
Wash, WVa. 

Pea (11,12,13) —Ga, Ill, Kan, Md, Mich, Mont, NY, NC, O, Ore, Pa, Tex, 
Wash, Wis. 

Plu» — (20,21) —Ariz, Conn, Ill, Ind, Ia, Kan, Ky, La, Me, Md, Mich, Mont, 
NM, NY, ND, O, SD, Tex, Wis. 

Quin (13) —NY. 

Ras) berry— (25,29)—Conn, Ia, Kan, Md, Mich, Mont, Neb, NH, NY, NC, O, 
Ore, Pa, Tex, Va, Wash. 

(26,29) —Ia, Ore, Wash, Wis. 

Stra berry— (28)—Neb, Tex. 


lor additional information on use of this and other compounds to control 
specie diseases see data in tables listed after each crop. 
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TABLE 82. STATES REPORTING THIRAMb (TETRAMETHYLTHIURAM 
DISULFIDE) as an Acceptable Treatment for Diseases on Different Cropsa. 


Crop TABLE No.a STATES REPporTING USE ror ONE oR More DisEASES 


Apple— (4,7) —Conn, NY. 


Bean, Lima— (65)—Md, Minn, NY, Pa, SC, Wash. 

Bean, Snap—(65,69)—Conn, Fla, Ill, Kan, Md, Minn, Mo, Miss, NM, NY, Pa, 
Wash, WVa, Wyo. 

Bect— (66,69) —Conn, Fla, Ga, Ia, Kan, Md, Minn, Mo, NY, Wash. 

Broccoli— (59,64,69 )—Conn, Ga, Ind, Mo, NC, SC, Wash, WVa. 

Brussels Sprouts— (59,64,69)—Conn, Ga, Ind, Mo, NC, SC, Wash, WVa. 


Cabbage— (59,64,69)—Conn, Ila, Ga, Ind, Kan, Mo, NY, NC, SC, Tex, 
Wash, WVa. 

Carrot— (66,69)—Conn, Fla, Kan, Mo, NC, Wash. 

Cauliflower— (59,64,69)—Conn, Fla, Ga, Ind, Kan, Mo, NC, SC, Wash, WVa. 

Celery— (66)—Fla, Wash. 

Cherry— (18) —NY. 

Chinese Cabbage— (69)—Conn, Ind. 

Collards— (64,69)—Conn, Ga, Ind, NC. 

Corn, Sweet— (65)—Conn, Ill, Kan, La, Md, Minn, Mo, Miss, NM, Pa, SD, Tex, 
Wash, WVa, Wis. 

Cucumber— (40,41,62,69)—Conn, Fla, Ga, Ia, Kan, La, Md, NC, Pa, Wash, WVa. 

Eggplant— (51,63,69)—Fla, Ga, Kan, La, Md, Mo, Pa, Wash, WVa. 

Endive— (66) —Wash. 

Gooseberry— (29)—Conn. 

Grape— (22,24)—Conn. 

K ale— (64,69) —Conn, Ind, NC. 

Kohlrabi— (59,64,69) —Conn, Ga, Ind, Mo, NC, SC, Wash, WVa. 

Leek— (66)—Conn, 

Lettuce— (61,66,69)—Fla, Ind, Kan, Minn, Mo, NY, NC, O, SC, Wash, WVa. 

Muskmelon— (40,41,62)—-Conn, Ga, Ia, Kan, Md, Mich, NC, SC, Wash, WVa. 

Mustard— (64,69) —Conn, Ind, La, NC. 

Onion— (66,69) —Conn, Ill, Ind, Ia, Md, Mich, NM, NY. 

Parsley— (66)—Conn, Wash. 

Parsnip— (66)—Wash. 

Pea— (55,65,69)—Conn, Fla, Kan, La, Md, Mo, Miss, NY, Pa, Wash, WVa, Wis. 

Peach— (14)—-NM. 

Peanut— (65)—Ga, NM, NC, SC, Tex. 

Pear—-(11,13)—-Conn, WVa. 

Pepper— (63,69) —Fla, Ga, Ia, Kan, Md, Miss, Mo, NY, Pa, Wash. 

Plum— (20)—NY. 

Potato— (67)—Ga, NC. 


Radish— (64,69)—Conn, Fla, Ind, Kan. 

Raspberry— (29)—Conn. 

Ribes— (29) —Conn. 

Soybean— (65)—lIa, NC. 

Spinach— (66,69)—Conn, Fla, Ill, Kan, La, Md, Minn, Mo, Miss, NY, Pa. 
Squash— (40,41,62,69) —Conn, Fla, Ga, Ia, Kan, Md, Mich, NC, Wash, WVa. 
Strawberry— (69)—NM. 

Sweet Potato— (68)—Ga, Ia, La. 

Swiss Chard—(66,69)—Conn, Fla, Ind, Kan, NY, Wash. 


Tomato— (44,49,63,69)-—Ark, Conn, Dela, Fla, Ga, Ill, Ind, Kan, Ky, La, Md, 
Mich, Miss, Mo, NY, NC, Pa, Tex, WVa. 

Turnip— (64,49) —Conn, Fla, Ga, Ind, Kan, Mo, NC, Wash. 

Watermelon— (40,62,69)—Ark, Conn, Fla, Ga, Ia, Kan, Md, Miss, SC, Tex, 
Wash, WVa. 


a For additional information on use of this and other compounds to control 
specific diseases see data in tables listed after each crop. 
»b Representative trade name products of this class are: Arasan, Tersan. 


Figure 41. Control of anthracnose on horticultural beans 
grown from infected seed. Produce from unsprayed row (A) 
adjacent to row (B) sprayed with ferbam three times. Disease- 
free pods to the left, infected ones to the right. The development 
of new organic fungicides has made possible the control of many 
diseases such as this one and cedar-apple rust which have been 
only partially controlled by standard sulfur and copper materials. 
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as thiram. This compound is used in both dry and wettable 
forms as a seed protectant and also in the latter form as a 
turf fungicide. As a seed protectant thiram is used efficiently 
in a wide variety of crops, possibly greater than for any other 
treatment, as shown in Tables 63, 64, 65, 66 and 82. Thiram 
possesses the advantage of being non-injurious to most seeds. 
The dry dust form may be irritating to some people, however, 
this has been largely obviated in the slurry preparation. 


The second type of dithiocarbamate fungicides consists of the 
metallic dimethyldithiocarbamates particularly ferric and zinc, 
known respectively as ferbam and ziram. Generally speaking 
ferbam has given best results on fruit crops and ziram on vege- 
table crops. However, as may be seen in Tables 83 and 84 
both are being used on many different crops (Figure 41) and 
experiments are continually in progress to find new uses. Both 


TABLE 83. STATES REPORTING FERBAMb (FERRIC DIMETHYLDI- 
THIOCARBAMATE) as an Acceptable Treatment for Diseases of Different 
Crops a, 


Crop TABLE No.a 


Apple— (4,5,6,7,8,9,13) —-Ark, Conn, Dela, Ill, Ind, Ia, Kan, Ky, Md, Mich, Minn, 
Mo, Mont, Neb, NH, NM, NY, NC, ND, O, Ore, Pa, SD, Tenn, Tex, Va, 
Wash, WVa, Wis. 

Apricot— (21)——Wash. 

Asparagus— (61)—Md. 

Bean, Lima— (54,55)--Md, NY, Va, WVa. 

Bean, Snap— (53,55,65) —Fla, IIl, la, Md, NM, NY, NC, Tex, Va, WVa. 

Blackberry— (29)—Tex. 

Blueberry— (29) —M4d, Ore. 

Broecoli— (59,64,69) —Conn, Ga, Ind, Md, NC, Pa. 

Brussels Sprouts— (59,64,69) —Conn, Ga, Ind, Md, Pa. 

Cabbage— (59,64,69) —Conn, Ga, Ind, Md, NC, Pa, Wash. 

Carrot— (60) —NM. 

Cauliflower— (59,64,69 ) —Conn, Ga, Ind, Md, NC, Pa. 

Celery— (57,58) —Tex, Va. 

Cherry— (18,19,21) —Conn, II], Ia, Kan, Ky, Mich, Minn, Mo, Mont, Neb, NH, 
NM, NY, O, Ore, Pa, Tex, Va, Wash, WVa, Wis. 

Chinese Cabbage— (69) —Conn, Ind, Pa. 

Collards— (59,69) —Conn, Ga, Ind, NC, Pa. 

Cranberry— (29)—Wash. 

Cucumber— (35,36,39,40,41) —Ark, Fla, Ill, La, Md, NY. 

Dates— (30) —Ariz. 

Egeplant— (51,52,63,69)—Ill, NM, NC, Va. 

Fig— (30)—Tex. 

Grape— (22,23,24,29)—Ark, Conn, Dela, Ga, Ill, Ind, Ia, Kan, Ky, La, Me, Md, 
Mich, Minn, Mo, NH, NM, NY, NC, O, Pa, Tex, Va, WVa. 

Guava — (30)— Fla. 

Horse radish-— Ind, Pa, WVa. 

Kale— (69) —Conn, Ind, Pa. 

Kohlrabi— (59,64,69) —Conn, Ga, Ind, Md, Pa. 

Lettuce—- (66,69) —-Mo, NC, 

Muskmelon— (33,34,39,40,41) —Ark, Conn, Fla, Ill, Md, NY, SC. 

Mustard— (69)—Conn, Ind, Pa. 

Onion— (61,69)-—NM, O, Tex. 

Papaya— (30) —Fla. 

Peach— (14,15,16,17,21) —Ark, Conn, Ga, IIl, Ia, Kan, Mich, Mont, Neb, NM, 
O, Ore, SC, SD, Wash. 

Peanut— (56,65) Tex. 

Pear— (11,12,13)—-Conn, Ga, Ill, Ia, Kan, La, Md, Mich, Mo, Mont, NY, NC, O, 
Ore, Pa, Tex, Wash, WVa, Wis. 

Pepper— (50,52) —-Ga, NM, NY, Va. 

Plum— (20,21)—Conn, Ill, Ia, Kan, Ky, Mich, Minn, Mo, Mont, Neb, NM, NY, 
O, SD, Wash, WVa, Wis. 

Potato— (43,67) —NM. 

Quince— (13)—Conn, NY, Tex. 

Radish— (59) —Tex. 

Raspberry— (25,29)—Conn, Ill, Ia, Ky, Md, Mich, Minn, Mo, ND, NY, O, Ore, Pa, 
Tex, Va, Wash, WVa. 

Ribes— (26)—Conn, IIl, Mo, Pa. 

Squash— (38,40,41) —Fla, Ill, Ia, Md. 

Strawberry— (27,28,69)—Ark, Dela, Kan, Md, Minn, Mo, Neb, NM, O, Pa, 
Va, WVa. 

Sweet Potato— (68)—Ga. 

Tomato— (44,47,48,49) —Ark, Ill, NM, NY, Tex, Va, Wash, WVa. 

Turnip— (59,69) —-Conn, Ga, Ind, Pa, WVa. 

Watermelon— (31,32,40)—Ark, Conn, Fla, Ill, Ky, Md, Miss, SC. 


a For additional information on use of this and other compounds to control 
specific diseases see data in tables listed after each crop. 

» Representative trade name products of this compound are: Fermate, Kars 
bam, Black, ete, 


materials are available as sprays or dusts. Ferbam is applied 
to fruit foliage at a rate as low as 1% pounds per 100 gallons, 
Its largest single use at present is on apples, especially for scab 
and on cedar apple rust where it is usually effective, while 
ziram is applied chiefly to tomatoes and potatoes. 


The disodium, zine and manganese salts of ethylene bisdithio- 
carbamate comprise the third main type of dithiocarbamates, 
The sodium salt, nabam, was the first of this series and it 
achieved renown as a potato spray. However, recently it has 
been replaced somewhat by the zinc salt, zineb, which is more 
stable. Zineb is outstanding as a potato and tomato fungicide. 
But since it is ineffective against one tomato disease, anthrac- 
nose, the use of alternating sprays of zineb and a copper fungi- 
cide have been introduced on tomatoes. However, in common 
with the dithiocarbamate fungicides, nabam and zineb, as shown 
in Tables 85 and 86, are being used on a number of different 
crops. The manganese salt is still largely in the experimental 
stage. Another experimental dithiocarbamate is zine dimethyl- 
dithiocarbamatecyclohexylamine. 


Two organic sulfur compounds, not dithiocarbamates, as yet 
in the experimental stage are bis(2-hydroxy-5-chloropheny])- 
sulfide, and polyethylene polysulfide. 


TABLE 84. STATES REPORTING ZIRAM»b (ZINC DIMETHYLDITHIO- 
CARBAMATE) as an Acceptable Treatment for Diseases on Different Cropsa, 


Crop TABLE No.a SraTEs RevortiNG UsE ror ONE on More DISEASES 


Apple—- (4,5,6,8,9) —Ky, Neb, O, Tex, Wash. 

Apricot— (21)—Ore, Tex. 

Artichoke— (61)—Tex. 

Bean, Lima— (54,55) —NY, Va. 

Bean, Snap— (53,55) —Mo, NM, NC, Ore, Tex. 

Beet— (61) —M4d, O. 

Blueberry— (29) —Wash. 

Broccoli— (59)—Fla, Md, Tex. 

Brussels Sprouts— (59)—Fla, Md, Tex. 

Cabbage— (59,64) —Fla, NH, NM, Tex, Wash. 

Carrot— (60)—Md, NM, NY, O, Va, WVa. 

Cauliflower— (59)—Fla, Md. 

Celery— (57,58,61) —Md, Mich, O, Ore, Va, Wash, WVa. 

Cherry— (18,19,21)—Ia, Ky, NY, Ore, Pa, Tex. 

Collards—- (59) ——-Md. 

Cranberry— (29)—-Ore, Wash. 

Cucumber—- (35,36,39,40,41)—Conn, Dela, Ill, La, Md, Mich, Mo, NY, O, Pa. 

Eggplant -(51,52,63)—-Ga, Ill, Mo, NM, NY, WVa. 

Grape— (29)—Tex, 

Horse radish-— (59) —~-Md, Mo. 

Kohlrabi -(59)- Md, Tex. 

Lettuce (61,66,69)- Md, SC, Tex, Wash. 

Muskmelon— (32,34,39,40,41)—-Conn, Dela, Ill, la, Md, Mo, NY, O, Pa, SC, 
Tex, WVa. 

Mustard— (59) —Tex. 

Onion—(61)—NM, O, Tex. 

Pea— (55)—Mo. 

Peach— (14,15,16,17,21) —-Ark, Dela, Ga, Ill, la, Kan, Mich, Mo, NM, NY, O, 
Ore, Pa, SC, Tex, WVa. 

Peanut— (56)—NM, Tex. 

Pear— (10,11,12) —Ga, Ky, La, Tex. 

Pepper— (50,52) —-Conn, Dela, Md, Mo, NM, NY, Va. 

Plum— (20,21)—II, Ia, Ky, Mich, O, SD, Tex. 

Potato— (42,43,67) Ark, Conn, Dela, Ga, Ill, Kan, Mich, Mo, Neb, NM, ND, 
O, Wash, Wis, Wyo. 

Quince - (13) —Tex. 

Radish— (59)—Md, Tex. 

Raspberry— (29) —Ore. 

Ribes— (26) —Ore. 

Spinach— (61)—Tex. 

Squash— (37,3%40,41) —Conn, Dela, Ill, Ia, Md, Mich, Mo, NY, O, Pa, Tex. 

Strawberry— (28)—Va. 

Sweet Potato— (68)—NM. 

Tomato— (44,45,47,48,49) —Ark, Conn, Dela, Ga, IIl, Ind, Ia, Ky, Md, Mich, 
Minn, Miss, Mo, Neb, NM, NY, ND, O, Ore, Pa, SC, Tex, Va, WVa. 

Turnip— (59,64) —-ND. 

Watermelon— (31,32,40,41,62)—-Ark, Conn, Dela, Fla, Ill, Md, Mo, O, Pa, SC, Tex. 


a For additional information on use of this and other compounds to control 
specific diseases see data in tables listed after each crop. 


b Representative trade name products of this class are: Zerlate, Karbam 
white, Methasan, etc. 
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STATES REPORTING NABAMb (DISODIUM ETHYLENE- 


TABLE 85. 
BISUITHIOCARBAMATE) as an Acceptable Treatment for Diseases on Dif- 
ferent Cropsa, 


Crot TABLE No.a 


— 


STATES REPoRTING USE For ONE oR More DISEASES 


Apple— (4,5,6,8,9,13 ) 
Artichoke— (61) —Tex. 
Bean, Lima—(55)—NY. 

Bean, Snap—(53,55)— Fla, Ga, Mo, NM, Tex. 

Beet —(61)—Md, O. 

Broccoli— (59,64) —Fla, Ga, Md, NM, Tex. 

Brussels Sprouts— (59,64) —-Fla, Ga, Md, NM, Tex. 

Cabbagwe— (59,64,69) —Fla, Ga, Ia, NH, NM, Tex. * 
Carrot— (60) —Ga. 

Cauliflower— (59,64) —Fla, Ga, Md, NM. 

Celery— (57, 58, 61)—Fla, Ind, Md, Tex. 

Cherry— (18,19,21)—Ky, Mich, NM. 

Collards— (59) —Ga, Md. 

Corn, Sweet— (61)—Fla. 

Cucumber—- (35,36,40,41) — Fla, Ga, La, Md, Mo, NY, O, Pa, WVa. 
Egeplant— (51,52,63)——Fla, Ga, La, Mo, NM, NY. 

Grape— (22,24,29)—Ga, Mo, NM. 

Horse radish— (59)—-Conn, Md, Mo, Tex. 

Kohlrabi— (59,64)—-Ga, Md, NM, Tex. 

Lettuce— (61)—-Md, Wash. 
Muskmelon—- (33,34,40,41) 
Mustard— (59) —Tex. 
Onion—(61)—La, NM, O, Tex. 

Pea —(55)—Mo. 

Peach— (14,16,21) —Ga, NM. 

Peanut— (56)—-NM. 

(10,11,12) —Ga, Ky, Wis. 

Pep per— (50,52) —Fla, Ga, Md, NM, NY, Mo. 
Plum— (20,21)—-Ky, NM. 


Ky, NM, O. 


Ila, Ca, In, Ind, Md, Mo, NY, O, Pa, Tex, WVa. 


Potato— (42, 43, 67)—-Ark, Conn, lia, Ca, Ind, Ia, Kan, Ky, La, Me, Md, Mich, 
Mo, Neb, NC, NM, NY, ND, ©, Pa, S°, SD, Tenn, Tex, Wash, WVa, 
Wis, Wyo. 

Radish—-(59)—-Md. 

Raspberry— (25,29)—-Kan, Wash. 


Ribes—- (26)-—-Mo. 

Spinach—- (61,66)—-La, Wash. 

Squash— (37,38,40,41) —Fla, Ga, Ia, Md, Mo, NY, Pa, Tex. 

Strawberry— (69) —Conn, 

Sweet Potato—(68)—Kan, La, NC, NM. 

Tomato— (44,45,47,48,49,63)-— Ariz, Conn, Fla, Ga, Ind, Ia. Ill, Kan, Ky, La, Md, 
Mich, Mo, NH, NM, NY, ND, O, Pa, SC, SD, Tenn, Tex. 

Turnip— (59) —Fla, Ga. 

Watermelon— (31,32,40,41)—- Fla, Ga, Ia, Mo, Pa, Tex, WVa. 


« For additional information on use of this and other compounds to control 
specifie diseases see data in tables listed after each crop. 
») Representative trade name products of this class are: Dithane D-14. 


TABLE 86. STATES REPORTING ZINEBb (ZINC ETHYLENEBISDI- 
THIOCARBAMATE) as an Acceptable Treatment for Diseases on Different 
Crops a. 


Crop TABLE No.a 


Apple— (8,9,10) —Ky, NM. 

Bean, Lima— (54,55)—Dela, Md, NY, NC, O, Va, WVa. 

Bean, Snap— (53,55)—Conn, Fla, Ga, Ila, Mo, NM, NC, WVa. 

Beet— (61)—Md, O. 

Broccoli— (59,64) —Conn, Fla, Md, NM, Tex. 

Brussels Sprouts— (59,64)—Conn, Fla, Md, NM, Tex. 

Cabbage— (59,64) —Conn, Fla, Ia, Md, NH. NM, Tex, Wash. 

Carrot— (60)—Conn, Ga, Md, NY, O, Va, WVa. 

Cauliflower— (59,64) —Conn, Dela, Fla, Md, NM. 

Celery— (57,58,61)—Conn, Fla, Md, Mich, O, Tex, Va, WVa. 

Cherry— (18,19) —Ky. 

Collards— (59) —Md. 

Corn, Sweet— (61)—Fla. 

Cranberry— (29)— Wash. 

Cucumber— (35,36,39,40,41) —Conn, Dela, Fla, Ga, Il, La, Md, Mich, Miss, Mo, 
NY, NC, O, Pa, WVa. 

Eggplant— (51,52) —Fla, Ga, Ill, Mo, NM, NY, Va, WVa. 

Grape— (22,23,29)—Ga, Mo. 

Guava— (30) —Fla. 

Hops— (29) —Ore. 

Horse radish—(59)—Conn, Md, Mo, WVa. 

Kohlrabi— (59,64) —Conn, Md, NM, NC. 

Leek— (61)—Conn. 

Lettuce— (61)—Fla, Md, Wash, WVa. 

Muskmelon— (33,34,39,40,41)—Conn, Dela, Fla, Ga, Ill, Ia, Md, Mo, NY, NC, 
O, Pa, SC, Tex, WVa. 

Onion— (61)—Conn, NM, O, Ore, WVa. 

Parsley— (61)—Conn. 

Pea— (55)—Mo. 

Peach— (21)—Ga. 

Pear— (10,12) —Ga, Ky. 

Pepper— (50,52,63,69) —Dela, Fla, Ga, Ia, Md, Miss, Mo, NM, NY, Va, WVa. 

Plum— (20)—Ky. 

Potato— (42,43,67) —Ark, Conn, Dela, Fla, Ga, Ill, Ind, Ia, Ky, La, Md, Mich, 
Minn, Mo, Neb, NC, NM, NY, ND, O, Pa, SC, SD, Tenn, Tex, Va, Wash, 
WVa, Wis, Wyo. 

Radish— (59) —Md. 

Ribes—- (26)—Mo. 

Salsify— (61)—Conn. 

Spinach— (61)—Fla, La, Tex, Wash. 

Squash— (37,38,40,41) —Conn, Dela, Fla, Ga, Ill, Ia, Md, Mich, Mo, NY, NC, 
O, Pa. 

Strawberry— (69)—Conn. 

Sweet Potato—(68)—-NM. 

Swish Chard— (61)—Conn. : 

Tomato— (44,45,47,48,49.63,69) —Ark. Conn, Dela, Fla. Ga, Ill, Ind. Ia, Kv. La, 

Md, Mich, Minn, Miss, Mo, NH, NM, NY, NC, ND, O, Pa, Tenn, Va, WVa. 

Turnip— (59) —Fla, WVa. 

Watermelon— (31,32,40,41)—Conn, Dela, Fla, Ga, Ill, Ia, Md, Mo, NC, Pa, 
SC, WVa. 


a For additional information on use of this and other compounds to control 
specific diseases see data in tables listed after each crop. 

b Representative trade name products of this class are: Parzate and Dithane 
Z-78. 


States ReportiNG USE For ONE or More DISEASES 


TOXIC EFFECT OF INSECTICIDES 
ON SOIL UNDER TEST 


flow frequently and for how long some 
of the new chemical insecticides can be 
applied to crop land without damaging 
crop yields, is the serious question that 
USDA plant pathologist Arthur C. Fos- 
te: posed last week before the Southern 
Agricultural Workers Association meet- 
ine in Memphis. 


in five years of research investigations 
at the Department’s Plant Industry:Sta- 
tioa, Beltsville, Maryland, working with 
a vide range of dosages including some 
ex. cssive dosages, Foster has found that 
solie of the new insecticides remain sur- 
prisingly toxie in the soil, while others 
do not. One hundred pounds of DDT 
pei acre or more applied to soil in 1945 
ha: lost little of its toxic effect to date. 
Smuler amounts applied to crops as 
nee led to control insects accumulate in 
the soil over the years. 


Tests with a number of different field 
anc truck garden crops showed, too, that 
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a large proportion of them are in some 
degree sensitive to large doses of insecti- 
cides mixed in the soil. All but three of 
17 garden and field crops grown in 
greenhouse trials showed some sensitiv- 
ity to DDT and seven were classed as 
highly sensitive. Growth of these crops 
was reduced as repeated heavy dosages 
accumulated in the soil or as increas- 
ingly large amounts were applied. 


These research findings led Foster to 
question the heavy, continuous use on the 
same land of the more stable insecticides, 
especially DDT and technical BHC. He 
emphasized the importance of avoiding 
careless, excessive, or improper use, and 
went on to suggest the desirability of 
looking for effective substitutes. 

DDT, the first and most widely used 
of the post-war insecticides, was studied 
more extensively than others. It was 
found that heavy applications of DDT 
(about 80 pounds per acre per year) 
could build up soil accumulations in 3 to 
5 years that would damage the more sen- 
sitive crops. Growth of rye in soil from 
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under peach trees that were sprayed 3 
years with DDT and 1 year with techni- 
cal BHC, was reduced about 30 percent 
by the toxic build-up of insecticide resi- 
dues in the soil. Some soils that get 
applications of about 10 pounds of DDT 
per acre per year may become harmful 
to sensitive crops within 5 to 10 years. 


Limited trials showed technical BHC 
to be less stable than DDT, but because 
of its high toxicity to plants in the soil, 
it is capable of forming damaging ac- 
cumulations if used frequently at heavy 
rates. Toxaphene and parathion, how- 
ever, were found to be so unstable in the 
soil that they are not expected to accum- 
ulate to a harmful degree following ree- 
ommended use. 


Tests in mineral and muck soils ecom- 
mon to eastern United States showed 
that DDT could reach harmful levels in 
either type, although much more could be 
applied to the muck without injury to 
crops, than was true for the mineral 
soils, 
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Because of important current news from 
Washington this week the article on how 


TRADE MARKS CAN BE CHANGED 
is being withheld for later publication. 


CANNER GROUPS RECOMMEND 
POLICIES ON QMC 
PROCUREMENT 


The Canned Fruit and Vegetable sub- 
committee of the Quartermaster Asso- 
ciation’s Food and Food Containers 
Group met with the War Mobilization 
Procurement Committee of the National 
Canners Association at N. C. A. head- 
quarters on January 26. At the conclu- 
sion of the meeting, the two industry 
committees unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing recommendations dealing with 
the canned food procurement program 
for the armed forces. 


1. The tentative requirements for 
canned fruits and vegetables for the 
armed services represent a large volume 
of the annual pack and justify the use 
of mandatory set-asides. Such a _ pro- 
cedure assures equitable and economical 
procurement, and was successfully used 
during World War II. 


2. An exemption from the over-time 
requirements of the Walsh-Healey Pub- 
lic Contracts Act is necessary to assure 
full production of canned foods produced 
from seasonal and perishable raw com- 
modities. Such an exemption is indis- 
pensable in implementing a_ set-aside 
program and its need was recognized 
during World War II. 


3. Because of the issuance of tin con- 
servation orders by the National Produc- 
tion Authority establishing production 
quotas on canned food packs and tinplate 
specifications on containers for canned 
foods, containers for canned foods for the 
armed services should be made available 
without regard to quota limitations of 
the tin conservation orders. 


4. The canning industry subscribes to 
the negotiated buying method of procur- 
ing canned foods. 


5. It is recommended that precoating 
of cans, if deemed necessary, be handled 
at centralized depots rather than made 
a responsibility of individual canners. 


6. The increased volume of armed serv- 
ices requirements will cause shortages of 
storage and warehouse spaces, and the 
desire for institutional size containers 
will require the addition of canning 
lines. Therefore, it is recommended that 
prompt approval be given requests for 
amortization certifications by canners 
who find expansion necessary to fully 
cooperate in the defense effort. 
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7. In view of the need for 75 per cent 
of the canned food requirements to be in 
No. 10 cans, it is recommended that one- 
half of the canned peaches procured in 
No. 10’s be of standard grade fruit 
packed in syrup. Acceptance of this 
recommendation would meet the armed 
services No. 10 requirements in styles of 
pack most economically suited to the 
menus in which the product is used. 


8. The large canned appricot require- 
ment was used by the joint committee as 
an example of the necessity for flexibil- 
ity in the individual commodity require- 
ments, within commodity groups. As the 
harvesting seasons approach, recommen- 
dations may be made concerning indi- 
vidual commodity requirements to the 
end that a proper balance may be at- 
tained between armed service require- 
ments and total production. Quality of 
raw product also may dictate that 
recommendations be submitted for 
changes in grade and can size preferences. 


PRICE CURBS LIFTED FROM 
SUB-PARITY ITEMS 


Amendment No. 1 to the General Ceil- 
ing Price Regulation lifts price curbs 
from agricultural commodities selling 
below parity. The Amendment issued on 
February 12 also eliminated soy beans 
and sugar cane from the list of com- 
modities selling below parity because the 
price had reached the legal minimum 
and it exempts sugar and sugar cane 
from ceilings at all levels of trade. It 
also provides a special exemption for a 
group of above paritv agricultural com- 
modities, including flue cured tobacco, 
cotton seed, dried flaxseed, dried raisins, 
dried prunes and broom corn. when they 
are sold by producers. Finally the 
Amendment gives Price Administrator 
DiSalle the authority to determine when 
the price of a particular commodity has 
reached its legal maximum and is thus 
eligible for control. 


Under the original regulation the price 
of below parity items was frozen at all 
levels except the producer, and even 
though the purchaser from the producer 
could pass on any increase in the price 
he paid to the next purchaser, the ruling 
resulted in a virtual stalemate in the 
sale of these commodities. If these new 
exemptions should lead to any increase 
in distributor margins then the price 
officials will step in and take over once 
again. It should be emphasized that the 
prices of processed commodities such as 
canned foods will remain frozen, subject 
to the pass through provision that per- 
mits increasing the price proportionately 
to the increase in the raw product up to 
the legal minimum. 
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PAINT INDUSTRY WANTS TIN 


Members of the Paint Industry Aad- 
visory Committee has asked the National 
Production Authority to revise the re- 
cent can order. 

Committee members said NPA’s order 
reduced them to the use of blackplate, or 
raw steel, which they said is unsuitable 
for many kinds of paints. They said they 
need at least six months to experiment 
and convert to blackplate because new 
developments in paint manufacture have 
made obsolete equipment and experience 
gained in packaging paints in World 
War II. 

NPA officials said the order was neces- 
sary because tin is in short supply and 
defense demands are heavy. They said 
that before the order was issued, they 
consulted with the nation’s largest can 
manufacturers, who assured them fa- 
cilities were sufficient for making black- 
plate satisfactory for packaging paint. 
The officials indicated that if blackplate 
for paints is found impractical due to 
corrosion of the outside covering and the 
solubility of the interior coating, the in- 
dustry may have to consider the use of 
glass or paper containers with metal 
ends as it did late in World War II. 


NICKEL CONTROL 


Manufacturers of nickel alloys may 
not extend priority ratings to replace 
nickel used prior to January 1 for the 
manufacture of stainless steel, high 
nickel alloy, nickel silver or any other 
nickel-bearing alloy material, the Na- 
tional Production Authority announced 
Feb. 8. This action was taken in an 
amendment to the basic nickel order 
(M-14). 

Manufacturers previously had a three 
month period in which to replace this 
nickel taken from inventory. NPA said 
that the new regulation was issue so 
that requirements of nickel for nickel 
alloys will be known immediately, and 
these requirements can be balanced with 
supply. 

Manufacturers of nickel alloys may 
still extend DO ratings to replace stain- 
less steel, high nickel alloy, nickel silver 
or any other nickel-bearing alloy if it 
was melted prior to Jan. 1, and was sold 
after that date, NPA said. 


LEGAL MINIMUM CORRECTION 
—CRANBERRIES 


On page 12 of the February 5 issue of 
“The Canning Trade” there was_ pub- 
lished a list of the legal minimum prices 
and for comparison, where available, the 
prices paid last year. The unit price for 
cranberries was_ erroneously _ listed 
“price per ton’; it should have been 
“price per barrel.” Thanks to Joseph G. 
O’Neill & Son of Browns Mills, New 
Jersey, for the correction. 
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BRANNAN URGES FARM 
MACHINERY CONSERVATION 


Seeretary of Agriculture Brannan 
urged American farmers, with aid of 
industry, to keep their farms in good 
shape mechanically to meet Nation’s de- 
fense food needs by conserving farm ma- 
chinery and equipment and repair parts. 
The Department urges farmers to survey 
their individual needs now and place 
their orders, particularly for repair 
parts, as quickly as possible. The indus- 
try, it is hoped, will increase output of 
repair parts and other items needed by 
farmers in efficient maintenance of farm 
machinery. Manufacturers, of course, 
will be in better position to satisfy these 
requirements if farmers will “get their 
orders in” early. 


BACHELDER HEADS OPS 
PROCESSED FOODS SECTION 


Harold K. Bachelder, actively associ- 
ated with canning in Indiana for more 
than 30 years, a former President of 
the Indiana Canners Association, and 
for years active in many phases of Na- 
tional Canners Association work, has 
been named head of the Processed Fruit 
and Vegetable Section of the Office of 
Price Stabilization, and assumed his 
duties in Washington on February 8. 
During World War II Mr. Bachelder 
was a member of NCA’s Planning Com- 
mittee and of the Industry Advisory 
Committee for non-seasonal canned foods 
in both OPA and WPA. 


ACREAGE GOALS 


Last week the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture issued suggested acreage 
goals for vegetables and an acreage 
guide for field crops. These are discussed 
in our “Weekly Review” column. 


SWEET POTATO GRADES 


As a result of suggestions made by 
the industry, and studies of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Department has 
announced a proposed revision in the 
U. S. Standards for Grades of Canned 
Sweet Potatoes, which involve color, 
recommended syrup names, drained 
weights in No. 10 cans, and weight varia- 
tions for whole and pieces of sweet pota- 
toes. Interested persons are given 30 
days from February 8 to submit their 
comments and views on the proposed 
changes. 


BROCCOLI STANDARDS 


USDA announced publication in Fed- 
eral Register on Feb. 15 of proposed 
U. S. standards for broccoli for process- 
ing. These proposed standards, under 
study by industry and USDA for last 
two years, are intended to provide an 
equitable basis of sale by growers to 
processors or as a basis for contracts 
between the two parties. 


ORANGE MARMALADE GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
is considering the issuance of U. S. Stan- 
dards for Grades of Orange Marmalade, 
which would apply to marmalade pre- 
pared from sweet, bitter and a blend of 
sweet and bitter oranges of two styles, 
sliced and chopped, and two types, clear 
and natural. The Standards would cover 
materials and methods of preparation 
and processing, and sweetening ingredi- 
ents used. The soluble solids, content of 
65 per cent in finished marmalade is pro- 
posed. Grading factors and a system of 
scoring are also proposed for two qual- 
ity grades, Grade A or Fancy, and Grade 
B or Choice. Interested persons are in- 
vited to submit their comments and 
views on the proposed standards within 
30 days from February 9. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE GRADES 


USDA announced that U. S. Stan- 
dards for grades of canned cranberry 
sauce are being issued for first time. 
The grade standards cover commercial 
product which comes in two distinct 
styles, jellied (or strained) and semi- 
jellied with whole or partially whole 
cranberries. The grades are hased on 
quality factors of color, consistency and 
texture, degree of freedom from defects, 
and flavor and odor. 


FAMOUS E-Z ADJUST PULPER 


Safeguards quality. 
justability feature. 
low power consumption. 


scalded tomatoes. 
capacity. 


Noted for instant ad- 
Tremendous capacity; 
Available in two 
sizes. Capacities: 25 and 12 tons per hour 
Hot-breaking, double 


235 E. SOUTH STREET 


Here’s Combination that’s TOPS! 


TOPS--in producing finer quality ! 
TOPS--in producing additional yield! 
TOPS--in producing greater savings! 


Langsenkamp Stainless Steel Tank 
equipped with Kook-More Koils 


Obtains fully five gallons ad- 
ditional yield from each and 
every batch! Figure what this 
increased productivity means 
dollar-wise to you in just one sea- 
son‘’s operation. These installa- 
tions more than pay for them- 
selves in just one season! 


Get the full aery! Send for more information today 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


STICKLE NON-VENT BOILER 
RETURN SYSTEM 


Cuts your coal bill 15% to 25% 
in one season! At today’s coal 
prices, savings gained through 
use of Stickle Boiler Return System 
for one season more than double 
the cost of the equipment! Incre- 
ases boiler capacity fully 20%! 
Lower maintenance costs. 
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PROGRAM ADDITIONS 


Important additions to the program 
for the convention of the National Can- 
ners Association will be a Clinic on Gov- 
ernment Price Controls and related prob- 
lems, which is scheduled to take place 
on Sunday afternoon, February 18, as 
a closing feature of the General Session. 
The Price Clinic will offer canners the 
opportunity to present questions on their 
individual price ceiling problems directly 
to government officials who will be in 
attendance. 

On Monday morning, February 19, an 
Open Meeting of the Containers Func- 
tional Group of the War Mobilization 
Committee will be held with NPA offi- 
cials in Room 523 of the Stevens for the 
answering of questions on Order M-25 
and other aspects of the Container 
Regulation. 


Also on Monday morning the Man- 
power Functional Group will conduct an 
open meeting for discussion of manpower 
requirements with manpower officials on 
hand for questioning in Room 522 of the 
Stevens. 


On Monday afternoon at 2:00 P.M., 
Room 522 of the Stevens, an Open Meet- 
ing of the Procurement Functional 
Group of NCA’s War Mobilization Com- 
mittee will be held, when speakers from 
most of the government agencies will 
be present. These agencies will also 
maintain offices in the Stevens, where 
they can be contacted for consultation 
throughqut the convention. 


KRAUT PACKERS PROGAM 


Reports and discussion on research 
and promotion will highlight the annual 
mid-winter meeting of the National 
Kraut Packers Association to be held at 
9:00 A.M., February 19, Room 4, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. 


Important committee reports including 
the N.K.P.A.’s can committee will also 
be delivered. Representatives of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and the 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot will be in 
attendance to advise and discuss the 
present and future conditions of the 
kraut pack as related to their depart- 
ments. Because of its timeliness and 
the growing seriousness of world condi- 
tions, the meeting is expected to attract 
a near record attendance. 


Dr. Carl S. Pedersen of the New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Geneva, New York is scheduled to sum- 
marize the result of his recent tour of 
Northern, Mid- Western and Eastern 
kraut factories. He will also present sum- 
maries of kraut cutting and grading 
conducted at recent regional meetings of 
the Association. 


Results of the kraut industry’s giant 
promotion, National Kraut and Frank- 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


furter Week, held February 1-10, will 
be presented in detail. Plans for the con- 
tinued promotion of kraut will also be 
outlined. 


GAIR APPOINTS DRISCOLL 


John Driscoll, who has served as Assis- 
tant General Manager of folding cartons, 
has been appointed Manager of the New 
York Sales Office of the Robert Gair 
Company. Mr. Driscoll, a Harvard 
graduate, spent over four years in the 
Navy, attaining the rank of Lieutenant 
Commander, before he joined the Gair 
organization. 


LARSEN APPOINTS CARL KOUBA 


Carl W. Kouba, formerly Treasurer 
and Sales Manager of the Iowa Canning 
Company before its sale to the Green 
Giant Company about three years ago, 
and well known to the canning industry 
because of this association, has been ap- 
pointed Sales Manager of The Larsen 
Company effective February 1, it has 
been announced by R. E. Lambeau, Lar- 
sen President. 


STOLBACH HEADS 
SHELTON SALES 


Murray Stolbach, for 15 years asso- 
ciated with Gaylord Container Corpora- 
tion, has been appointed Sales Manager 
for the Container Division of the Shel- 
ton Manufacturing Company, Long Is- 
land City, New York. 


MEYERCORD APPOINTS KOENIG 


Irvin H. Koenig, for 14 years associ- 
ated with Muirson Label Company of 
Peoria, Ollinois, has been appointed sales 
representative for the Wisconsin-Michi- 
gan territory of the canned foods Label 
Division of The Meyercord Company, 
and will make his headquarters at the 
company’s offices in Chicago. 


LINK BELT PROMOTES TWO 


The Link Belt Company, Chicago 
manufacturers of materials handling 
and power transmission machineyy, has 
announced the promotion of two of the 
company’s engineers. 

Maurice J. Erisman, Chief Engineer at 
the Los Angeles plant, becomes Assistant 
Chief Engineer for the company’s Persh- 
ing Road, Chicago, plant, where he will 
make his headquarters. 

Homer J. Foye, Chief Engineer at 
Seattle, will succeed Mr. Erisman at Los 
Angeles. Both men have had many years 
of service with the company. 
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BRANNAN TO SPEAK AT 
NROG CONVENTION 


Charles F. Brannan, Secretary, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, it has been 
announced, will be the speaker at the 
Food Trades Luncheon of the National 
Retailer-Owned Grocers, Inc. The lunch- 
eon will take place on Monday, February 
19, 1:00 P.M. at the Sheraton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, headquarters for NROG’s 
1951 Convention. The Convention, co- 
sponsored by the Cooperative Food Dis- 
tributors of America, will be in session 
February 18-21. 


GENERAL FOODS OPENS 
DISTRIBUTION CENTER 


General Foods’ new distribution cen- 
ter, serving a customer area of 1,200,000 
square miles, began operations at Kan- 
kakee, Illinois, January 30. 

The first shipments of General Foods 
products arrived at the new building 
January 29 from various plants of the 
company throughout the country. First 
outgoing shipments will go to the Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Memphis 
and New Orleans districts March 1. 
Shipments to the remaining districts 
served by the center, Dallas, Oklahoma 
City, Omaha, and Kansas City, will go 
out May 1. States to be served by the 
center include North and South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, and Texas. 

The distribution center is the fourth to 
be established by General Foods in stra- 
tegically located cities. The others are 
at Toledo, Ohio; Camp Hill, Pennsyl- 
vania; and Jersey City, New Jersey. The 
building is a one story structure with a 
mezzanine office. The entire floor area 
comprises 182,000 square feet. The build- 
ing adjoins General Foods’ Corn Mill 
and Gaines Dog Foods plants. 


GENERAL FOODS EXECUTIVE 
JOINS HARRISON 


Defense Production Administrator 
William H. Harrison on Feb. 7 named 
Edwin T. Gibson as Deputy Administra- 
tor for Staff Services of the Defense 
Production Administration. Mr. Gibson 
will assist Mr. Harrison in coordinating 
the defense production operations of de- 
fense agencies. 

Mr. Gibson has been granted a leave 
of absence from his position as Executive 
Vice-President of General Foods Corpo- 
ration, New York, N. Y., where he is 
also a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee and a member of the Board of 
Directors. 

He first joined General Foods in 1933, 
heading several subsidiaries, including 
Birds-eye Frozen Foods. 
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RECORD CONSUMPTION OF 
CITRUS CONCENTRATE 


‘'wenty-nine million dozens of oranges 
consumed in one month is the record 
recently chalked up by that new wonder 
produet—frozen orange concentrate. 

As revealed by surveys conducted by 
Industrial Surveys Co., Inc., 58 million 
dozens of oranges were consumed as con- 
centrate during October and November 
of 1950, an all-time record and one that 
is 66 per cent over the 1949 period. 


A summary and interpretation of the 
survey data made by Herman F. Steele 
of the Florida Citrus Commission’s staff 
reveals the continuing impact of this 
new product on consumer eating habits 
and on the state’s citrus industry. 


The sale of fresh oranges continues to 
overshadow the sale of concentrate, but 
the latter is rapidly catching up. Dur- 
ing October-November of 1950, consumers 
bought the equivalent of 71 million dozen 
oranges against the 58 million as con- 
centrate. Other figures for the period 
are 14 million dozen grapefruit in the 
fresh form, 17 million dozens grapefruit 
as single strength juice, 36 million dozen 
oranges as single strength juice and a 
total of 9 million dozen oranges and 
grapefruit in single strength blended 
juice. The total was an impressive 205 
million dozen. 


SEABROOK FARMER CREDIT 


On page 42 of the February 5 issue 
of “The Canning Trade” there appeared 
an article “Public, Consumer and Grower 
Relations of the Food Processing Indus- 
try” by Dr. Frank App, Director of Re- 
search, “Seabrook Farms.” This article 
was illustrated profusely with most in- 
teresting charts. We regret that we 
neglected to say that these cuts were 
provided with the courtesy of the Sea- 
brook Farmer, an attractive newsy sheet 
published by “Seabr ook Farms” for their 
growers. 


RALPH E. SANBORN RETIRES 


Ralph E. Sanborn, who has actively 
served in many of the scientific research 
projects of National Canners Associa- 
tion, has resigned as a Director and 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the California Packing Corporation, upon 
the advice of his physician. He will, 
however, continue to serve Calpac as a 
consultant. 


CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 


Thad F. Adams Sales Company, Den- 
ver, Colorado, food specialty brokers, 
will be represented at the National Con- 
vention by Thad F. Adams, who will 
make his headquarters at the Sherman 
Hotel from February 18 to 24. 


CANNED POULTRY 1950 


(Dressed weight) 

The quantity of poultry canned or 
used in canning during the year 1950 
totaled 152,049,000 pounds, the largest 
of record the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics reports. The previous high 
record quantity canned or used in can- 
ning was 146,993,000 pounds in 1948. 


The quantity of poultry certified under 
Federal Inspection during 1950, which 
totaled 483,893,000 pounds, was by far 
the largest of record. It was about 44 
percent larger than the previous high 
quantity certified during 1949. 


1949 19502 
9,665,000 12,064,000 
February 9,564,000 11,293,000 
March 10,342,000 12,938,000 
April 9,299,000 10,715,000 
May 11,240,000 13,014,000 
June 14,425,000 13,196,000 
July 10,299,000 10,296,000 
August 11.606,000 15,233,000 
September 8,333,000 9,956,000 

10,667,000 15,948,000 
11,566,000 13,388,000 
December 11,225,000 14,008,000 

Total 128,231,000 152,049,000 

1In all plants, inspected and others. * Preliminary. 
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IN NEW OFFICES 


Peterson & Vaughan, Ince., Detroit 
food brokers, have moved into new offices 
at 17043 Schoolcraft. 
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PIEDMONT LABEL co INC. 


LITHOCRAPHERS 
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Tinless “Tin” Can Demonstrated 


A major step forward in freeing this 
country from dependence on foreign 
sources of can-making materials was 
demonstrated last week by the American 
Can Company when it revealed to the 
industry its process for producing a vir- 
tually tinless tin can. 

Before representatives of some 90 can 
manufacturing firms from all parts of 
the country, American Can officials con- 
ducted a formal showing at Proviso plant 
in Maywood, Illinois, of the techniques 
the company has developed for making 
an enameled steel container. The only 
tin used was three percent in the thin 
strip of solder which seals the side seam 
of the can. An organic coating of do- 
mestic manufacture substitutes for tin 
in protecting the steel base and the con- 
tents packed in the can. 

The Canco process makes possible a 
saving of more than 92 percent of the tin 
normally used in the manufacture of sev- 
eral large-volume sizes of cans, accord- 
ing to Dr. R. W. Pilcher, manager of 
American Can’s general research labora- 
tories at Maywood. 

The demonstration was part of the 
company’s announced policy of making 
available to the industry the proven re- 
sults of its continuing research program 
called “Operation Survival.” Planning 
began in 1946 and the program has been 
under way actively for the past year. It 
is aimed at developing containers made 
entirely from materials available on this 
continent. More than 20 other leading 
American companies who are potential 
suppliers of alternate can-making ma- 
terials are cooperating in the program. 
In announcing the project last week, 
W. C. Stolk, Canco’s executive vice-presi- 
dent, said the proven findings would be 
turned over to other can manufacturers 
as a public service. 


TECHNICAL SESSION 


Preceding a plant inspection tour, the 
group heard in detail the technical and 
mechanical aspects of making steel cans 
with low tin solder. The problems which 
had to be overcome and the history of the 
exhaustive research since 1936 that went 
into the development of the process were 
described during a morning session. 

Speakers at the session included Dr. 
B. S. Clark, director of Research for the 
American Can Co.; Dr. D. E. Wobbe, 
director of the engineering group at the 
Maywood laboratories, and C. F. Heiber- 
ger, assistant manager of manufacture 
for the central division. 

Others taking part in the discussion 
were Nels Geortsen of the company’s 
manufacturing department; R. C. Rose- 
crance and H. Ferris White, president 
and executive vice-president respectively 
of the Can Manufacturers’ Institute, and 
representatives of the Quartermaster 
Food and Container Institute in Chicago. 

In announcing its “Operation Survi- 
val” program, the company pointed out 
that before World War II, solder used 
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Dr. B. S. Clark, research director, 
shows one of the enameled steel con- 
tainers fresh off assembly line. In right 
hand he holds an almost invisible nugget 
of tin required to manufacture 1,000 of 
the new cans. Tin is used only in side- 
seam solder of which it makes up 3 per 
cent. Large lump of tin on table is the 
amount of the scarce metal needed to 
make 1,000 tin plate containers, such as 
shown on table. 


in container manufacture contained ap- 
proximately 40 percent tin. Continuing 
research since that time has made pos- 
sible the reduction of tin content to an 
average of less than eight percent and 
to a low of three percent, as was demon- 
strated at the session. 

The steel can process is another step 
in the industry’s effort to conserve tin. 
The World War II conservation research 
which is being intensified now resulted 
in the development of electrolytic plating 
of steel sheets, which reduced the aver- 
age amount of tin in a base box of plate 
(sufficient for approximately four hun- 
dred No. 2 cans) from 1.43 pounds to 
.82 pounds. 

It was pointed out that the industry 
used 41,000 gross tons of tin to make 
25 billion cans in 1941, compared to 1950 
usage of 31,000 gross tons to make 33 
billion cans. 


TO CAN BAKED APPLES 


Bel’Air Foods, Inc. of Chicago, is add- 
ing canned baked apples to its line of 
other food products. B. D. Norell heads 
the firm as President. 
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COLD STORAGE COMMITTEE 
REVIEWS USDA RESEARCH 


The development of additional frozen 
concentrated juices and dehydro-frozen 
foods that might prove useful to the 
military services was the top recommen- 
dation of the Cold Storage Advisory 
Committee which met in Washington, 
D.C., January 30, 31 and February 1. 


As emergency situations may at times 
prevent holding commodities under opti- 
mum storage conditions, high priority 
was given to studies of the effect of fluc- 
tuating temperatures upon frozen and 
refrigerated farm products. 


Savings of transportation facilities 
and manpower might be made through 
wider use of the 11,000 frozen food 
locker plants as sub-distribution centers 
for frozen foods. The Committee recom- 
mended a survey to determine the feasi- 
bility of such use. 

Because of its special significance as 
part of a national defense program, the 
Committee commended work already 
done and urged continuation of work on 
frozen milk concentrate, frozen poultry, 
precooked frozen foods, and on a num- 
ber of other commodities. 

Other specific recommendations sub- 
mitted by the Committee were: (1) 
Establish a national low-temperature 
laboratory for doing research on the 
basic principles of thermodynamics and 
related fields such as heat transfer and 
the effects of ice formation on foods; (2) 
Investigate the value of preserving via- 
bility of seed by storage at temperatures 
around and below 32°F.; (3) Develop 
improved and substitute materials for 
packaging and coating of commodities to 
be held in cold storage; (4) Develop im- 
proved methods for freezing, refrigera- 
tion, and storage of foods and for cooling 
and refrigeration of farm products on 
the farm; (5) Cooperate with other 
agencies which are studying effects of 
low temperature environment upon man, 
particularly the role of nutrition in de- 
veloping resistance to cold. 


The Committee spent January 31 at 
the Department’s Agricultural Research 
Center at Beltsville, Maryland. They 
had the opportunity to observe the facili- 
ties used for cold storage research and 
to discuss the work being done with the 
scientists who are conducting the experi- 
ments. Work observed included that on 
beef, pork, lamb, poultry, eggs, frozen 
citrus concentrate, apples, peas, potatoes, 
tree nuts, and seeds. 


MANCHESTER APPOINTS 
BROKERS 


Manchester (N. Y.) Canning Com- 
pany, packers of fruits and vegetables, 
have appointed the Ross Davis Company 
of Albany, representatives for Albany, 
Troy, Schenectady and Hudson River 
Valley. 

Earll T. Burns has been appointed to 
represent the company in the Syracuse 
territory and the Southern Tier. 
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PROGRAM 


FROZEN FOOD PACKERS- 
DISTRIBUTORS CONVENTION 
1951 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
(St. Francis Hotel, unless otherwise 
specified) 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 25 
3-5 p.m.—Directors meeting, National 
Wholesale Frozen Food Distributors 
Association 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 26 


10 a.m.-2 p.m.—Directors meeting, Na- 
tional Association of Frozen Food 
Packers 

10 a.m.-2 p.m.—Directors Meeting, Na- 
tional Wholesale Frozen Food Distri- 
butors Association 

6 p.m.-9 p.m.—All Industry Cocktail 
Party, Colonial and Italian Rooms 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 27 

10 a.m.-12 m.—Panel Discussion, Na- 
tional Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, Italian Room 

10 a.m.-12 m.—Panel Discussion, Na- 
tional Frozen Food Distributors Asso- 
ciation, Colonial Room 

12:30 p.m.—All Industry Luncheon, Gar- 
den Court, Palace Hotel 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28 


10 a.m.-12 m.—Annual meeting, National 
Association of Frozen Food Packers, 
Italian Room 

10 a.m.-12 m.—Annual meeting, Frozen 
Wholesale Frozen Food Distributors 
Association, Green Room 

10 a.m.12 m.—Annual meeting, Frozen 
Food Division of National Food Brok- 
ers Association, Borgia Room 

12 m.-12:30 p.m.—Packer - Distributor 
Cocktail Party, Colonial Ballroom 

12:30-2:30 p.m.—Luncheon, National As- 
sociation of Frozen Food Packers, 
Italian Room 

12:30-2:30 p.m.—Luncheon, National 
Wholesale Frozen Food Distributors 
Association, Green Room 

3-5 p.m.—Packer’s panel for operating 
personnel, Italian Room 

3-5 p.m.—Distributor’s panel for operat- 
ing personnel, Green Room 


THURSDAY, MARCH 1 


8-9:30 a.m.—“‘Brand Breakfasts,” get- 
together of packers and distributors 
according to brands 

2-5 p.m.—Directors meeting, National 
Association of Frozen Food Packers 

2-5 p.m.—Directors meeting, National 
Wholesale Frozen Food Distributors 
Association 

7 p.m.—All Industry Buffet Dinner, Gar- 
den Court, Palace Hotel 


FRIDAY, MARCH 2 


2 p.m.—All Industry Convention Com- 
mittee meeting 

All Day—Individual conferences and 
meetings by groups 

Registration desk—Hotel St. Francis, 
Mezzanine Floor, open from Sunday, 
February 25, through March 2. 

Convention Committee—E. J. Watson, 
Chairman; Alvin Langfield, Watson 
Rogers, Julius Gagini, Fred M. Deutsch 


80 MILLION CUBIC FEET OF 
ZERO STORAGE 


An estimated 80 million cubic feet of 
gross storage for perishable food at zero 
temperatures is dispersed at widely 
scattered points over the country through 
the 11,600 locker plants now in operation. 
A survey recently completed by the 
Farm Credit Administration of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture shows these 
plants have space equivalent to nearly 
half the commercial sharp-freeze stor- 
age space in the United States on Jan. 
1, 1950, the date the space was reported. 
The study was made under the Research 
and Marketing Act. 

Even though over 4 million families, 
about 16 million persons, benefited from 
these plants, this survey indicated that 
many locker plants were not being used 
to full capacity. Actually only 4.4 mil- 
lion of the 5.6 million locker box capa- 
city was rented on Jan. 1, 1950. 


Portsmouth 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


56 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥% Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 56 years of 
basket making. 


5,'8 Tomato Field Basket 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to 
supply your baskets 
treated with PLASTEX 
HAMPER SOLUTION 
to help control flat 
sour bacteria in toma- 
toes and to lengthen 
the useful life of 


hampers. 


Write for Full 


Information 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


ACREAGE GOALS—With the market 
virtually at a stand still due to scarcity 
of supplies, uncertainty surrounding 
prices and the pending Chicago Conven- 
tions, probably the most important mar- 
ket news of the week was the issuance of 
acreage guides by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. There’s nothing real 
exciting about these suggested goals. The 
heavy increases of 40 per cent for sweet 
corn and 35 per cent for tomatoes don’t 
sound so big in view of the drastic cuts 
of last year. If those increases are made 
and the yield should be the same as last 


year, the corn pack would amount to . 


about 30 million cases and the tomato 
pack 25 million cases, assuming, of 
course, the same proportion of the crop 
is used on whole tomatoes. In checking 
the yield records of the two crops, it 
seems safe to count on a yield equal to 
or better than last year (both of which 
were close to record), for despite borers, 
blight, earworm and whatnot, there has 
been a steady increase in yield, espe- 
cially in tomatoes, these past seven or 
eight years. This is not the case in peas, 
and that is probably why USDA called 
for an increase even though both acreage 
and yield were above normal last year. 
With the same yield a 15 per cent in- 
crease in acreage would provide enough 
peas for approximately 35 million cases. 


Just so the acreage guide announced 
for crops like cotton, corn, wheat, soy 
beans, ete., are also relatively unexcit- 
ing. If cotton was grown a little further 
North the story would be quite different, 
for the requested increase in that crop 
is sharp. The ten per cent increase in 
field corn and spring wheat may cause 
canners some trouble, but the decrease 
in oat acreage and the recommendation 
that no increase be made in such crops 
as soy beans, barely and others, are at 
least encouraging from the standpoint of 
the canner. The 1950 acreage, together 
with the suggested 1951 acreage based 
on percentages announced, follow: 


PROCESSING CROPS 


1950 1951 
Harvested Proposed 
Beets 19,110 19,110 
Cabage for Kraut...........00008 18,190 18,190 
Cucumbers for Pickles.......... 109,630 109,630 
Peas, Green, Total.............4 417,530 480,159 
Peas, Freezing 101,330 116,529 
Peas, Canning 316,200 363,630 
31,120 31,120 
Tomatoes 364,450 492,007 

FIELD CROPS 

1950 1951 

Acreage Guide 
Cotton (upland) 18,551,000 28,400,000 
Corn 84,370,000 90,000,000 
Oats: ..... 46,642,000 43,500,000 
Sorghums for grain.............. 10,361,000 7,150,000 
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MARKET NEWS-— 


Wheat (spring seeded only) 18,509,000 21,400,000 


Soybeans for beans.............0 13,291,000 13,000,000 
Flaxseed 4,064,000 4,000,000 
Dry edible beans................s000 1,632,000 1,632,000 
Rice 1,620,000 1,900,000 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Trading At Standstill Due To Price Uncer- 

tainty And Lack of Supplies—But Scattered 

Sales Of Major Vegetables—New Season 

High For Citrus—Attention In Fruit Turn- 

ing To New Pack Intentions— Chums Only 

Salmon Item Available—Tuna Boat Crews 
On Strike—Sardines Routine. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., Feb. 16, 1951 


THE SITUATION—Canned food trad- 
ing in this market is practically at a 
standstill. With the current price freeze 
order nothing else could be expected. 
Buyers are cautious in the matter of 
purchases, being unwilling to pay more 
than the legal level for supplies, where 
the parity figure is involved, while most 
sellers, in the same parity position, were 
also adopting this policy. Meanwhile, it 
is understood that most wholesalers, 
chains, and supermarkets, as well as 
many of the large independent retailers 
are well supplied and can afford to wait 
the markets out. Retailers are not ex- 
pected to seek replacements for awhile. 


THE OUTLOOK—Insofar as supplies 
in wholesale outlets are concerned there 
is held to be a certainty that such items 
as peas, corn, carrots, sauerkraut, toma- 
toes and tomato products and’ many 
fruits will have either disappeared en- 
tirely or almost reach this stage by the 
time the Spring season is entered. For 
that matter this is true now of tomatoes 
and products. It is held likely that busi- 
ness will not broaden until there is some- 
thing more definite as regards the posi- 
tion of ceiling prices. Many buyers are 
expected to hold off for the time being. 
The trade feels that something may de- 
velop at the food industry meetings at 
Chicago now commencing, that may 
bring about a clearing of the situation 
and allow a resumption of business on a 
basis that both the buyer and the seller 
understand. 


TOMATOES—tThere are a few small 
lots offering but there is no certaifity as 
to just what prices are. In some quar- 
ters $2.00 is heard for standard 2s, f.o.b. 
and in others it was indicated that hold- 
ers would not release goods below $2.15 
and $2.20. Meanwhile, no offerings were 
reported either out of the Mid-west or 
from California. 


CORN—This is another scarce item. 
However, there were some offerings re- 
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ported on the basis of $1.55 for 303s and 
$1.65 for 2s fancy whole kernel golden, 
while for extra standard 3038s sellers 
asked $1.40 to $1.45 and fancy crushed 
golden $1.55, f.o.b. There were reports 
that quite a number of Pennsylvania and 
Maryland canners are commencing to 
seek §.A.P. business, but at the same 
time there are also reports that canners 
are having some difficulty in signing 
growers to contracts. 


PEAS—While currently the demand is 
not active for this item there is no weak- 
ening in the matter of price offerings. 
Stocks are rather light especially on 303s 
and 2s of all qualities. There were some 
scattered offerings of extra standard pod 
run Alaskas, f.o.b. Eastern cannery at 
$1.35 to $1.40 and sweets at $1.50, while 
for extra standard two sieves, Alaskas 
sellers ask $1.75 for 2s. 


BEANS—tThere is a little better call 
for stringless beans, and for what busi- 
ness is passing buyers are paying around 
$1.20 for standard round pod cuts 2s, 
and $1.35 for extra standards. Extra 
standard French style offerings were at 
$1.50 for 2s. 


CITRUS JUICES — New high prices 
for the movement were established on 
the part of Florida canners. Advances 
Approximated 5 to 25 cents a dozen, de- 
pending on pack size. The advance is 
attributed to the increase prices to the 
canner on both oranges and grapefruit, 
as well as sections. Currently the mar- 
ket was quoted at $1.25 for sweetened 
orange juice 2s, and $2.87%% for 46 oz., 
while sweetened blended was $1.20 and 
$2.72% and grapefruit juice sweetened 
at $1.15 and $2.55 respectively. Fancy 
sections were offered at $1.95 for 2s, 
while choice and broken were available 
at $1.65. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — There are 
no sizeable stocks available and West 
Coast reports indicated that there is dis- 
appointment as regards the announced 
quartermaster requirements. There has 
been a tendency for a long time to view 
part of the stock tightness as a move on 
the part of some first hands to hold back 
supplies for the Armed Forces. Now 
attention is turning toward new pack 
preparations and reports indicated that 
most canners intended to meet their total 
packs of past few years, if production is 
normal. 


SALMON—Apparently the only im- 
portant supplies available at this time 
consists of chums. For these there con- 
tinued to be offerings around 19.50 for 
talls, with halves at $11.00. A few scat- 
tered quantities of pink halves were com- 
ing on the market at $15.75 to $16.00 as 
to quality. There was again talk of a 
probably active call for new packs on an 
S.A.P. business at Chicago during the 
convention meeting, but there were also 
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indications that many packers were not 
willing to invite business on this basis 
so early. 


TUNA FISH—Many smaller packers 
depending on independent boat owners 
found themselves in the midst of a sup- 
ply tieup as some of the boat crews went 
on strike. Larger packers were not af- 
fected. However, this was held sufficient 
to reduce holdings and bring the supply 
and demand position more in line. Offer- 
ings of fancy solid pack white meat were 
reported at $15.50 to $17.00, depending 
on seller and brand, f.o.b. cannery. 


SARDINES — Limited offerings of 
Maine sardines are noted and the mar- 
ket continued to hold around $6.50, for 
keyless, quarters f.o.b. Maine cannery. 
On the West Coast unsold stocks were 
reported in strong hands, with 1s oval in 
tomato or mustard sauce commanding 
$6.75 per case and naturals $4.75. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Still Some Rail Congestion—lInquiries For 
Fruits—Heavy Call For Tomatoes, Products 
—Dry Beans Strengthened—Olive Canning 
Underway—Active Demand For Spring Spin- 
ach—Citrus Firm—Sardine And Tuna Situa- 
tion Changed Materially—Salmon in 
Light Supply. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Feb. 15, 1951 


CONGESTION—The shipment of can- 
ned foods by rail, halted for a time by 
the wildcat strike of switchmen, has been 
resumed but the congestion at some 
points has been such that it will be a few 
days before operations are again normal. 
Even Army orders were held up by the 
strike and at the Army Port of Embar- 
kation at Fort Mason, San Francisco, in- 
coming freight dropped to less than one- 
third the normal. Very little trading is 
going on in canned fruits or vegetables, 
as canners are very closely sold up, but 
a good business is being done on some 
items in the fish line. 

Inquiries continue to pour in for can- 
ned fruits, with offers to take odd lots 
and in any sizes. Many of these are 
from concerns with which canners have 
never before done business. Efforts are 
b-ing made to see that the light stocks 
remaining go to recognized distributors. 
The business year of some canners ends 
tiis month and some of these may have 
s nall offerings to make after inventories 
ave taken. At present, they are busily 
eigaged in getting as large a part of 
bick-orders shipped as possible. 


TOMATOES—tThere is a heavy call 
fr almost everything in the line of to- 
natoes or tomato products with some of 
tle larger canners completely sold out. 
Trere seem to be a few unsold holdings 
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of standards, with canners placing these 
where they will do the most good. Can- 
ners have been in the field offering $27.50 
a ton for tomatoes for the canning sea- 
son, but growers seem to have different 
ideas. In fact, the California Tomato 
Growers’ Association has come out with 
the announcement that its members ex- 
pect to receive $31.50 a ton for their 
crops, with boxes to be furnished free 
by canners. So it would seem that higher 
prices for the canned product are almost 
a certainty. 


DRY BEANS—tThe dry bean market 
has strengthened somewhat of late, with 
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some varieties reaching new price levels 
for the season. This is true of Black- 
eyes, Red Kidney beans and Limas. U.S. 
No. 1 Small Whites are quoted at $11.00 
to $11.15 per one hundred pounds, but 
some sales of top qualities have been 
made to canners at $11.40. Early rains 
last fall caused some discoloration and 
canners are exercising care in making 
purchases. Pink beans are selling gen- 
erally at $9.75, but slightly more is paid 
occasionally for especially bright colored 
lots. 


OLIVES—Canned olives are a special- 
ty pack on which there is still consider- 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We | 
Specialize in 
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Foods 


Warehousing 


politan warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 
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MARKET NEWS 


able activity. Canning is under way on 
an active scale, with shipments being 
made about as fast as packs can be made 
ready, and some operators expect to be 
through with canning operations by the 
first of June. Not in many years has as 
large a part of the pack been completed 
and sold as early as this. Indications 
are that the output will be between 
1,400,000 and 1,500,000 cases. Prices 
have been advanced since the first of the 
the year with sales now being made as 
follows: No. 1 Mammoth, $3.32%; Extra 
Large, $3.07; Medium, $2.7712; Small, 
$2.30, and Large, pitted, $3.30. Small 
pitted, in buffet are offered at $1.80, with 
a 4% oz. size Chopped Olives, at 80 
cents. 


SPINACH — Spring pack California 
spinach is in good demand, but canners 
are exercising care in making commit- 
ments in full, this crop having the repu- 
tation of being a fickle one. List prices 
are largely $1.45 for No. 2, $1.75 for No. 
2% and $5.75 for No. 10. Stocks of last 
spring pack are about out of the way, 
and the same may be said of the fall or 
winter pack. 


CITRUS—The citrus juice market is 
quite firm and considerable business is 
being booked at prices recently released 
by California interests operating in 
Florida. Fancy sections are quoted at 
$1.99% for No. 2s, $1.06% for buffet, 
with broken at $1.72 for No. 2s. Grape- 
fruit juice is moving at $1.13% for No. 
2s and $2.56 for 46-0z.; blended at 
$1.21% and $2.76, and orange juice at 
$1.32 and $3.01. Some of the prices com- 
ing out of Florida suggest that operators 
there are not in full accord as to the 
meaning of price regulations. 


FISH—One of the bright spots in the 
canned foods field of late has been the 
marked change in the demand for Cali- 
fornia sardines and tuna. Unsold stocks 
of sardines are in firm hands and prices 
are steady at $4.75 for No. 1 tall natu- 
ral and $6.75 for 1-lb. ovals in tomato 
sauce. The canning season came to an 
end the first of the month, with the latest 
figures of the output at 5,351,884 cases. 
This is subject to revision, however, and 
will probably be slightly larger. The 
tuna situation has also changed materi- 
ally of late and prices are firming. Fish- 
erman are refusing to go out, demanding 
higher prices for their catches, and this 
is having an effect on the demand for 
the canned product. The going prices 
are: Fancy light meat halves, $13.75; 
standard, $12.75; chunks and _ flakes, 
$11.25, and grated, $10.50. Fancy alba- 
core halves, $15.50, standards, $14.50; 
chunks, $13.50 and grated, $11.50. 

Stocks of salmon are in very light sup- 
ply in first hands and shipments are 
going out fast. Sales of pinks are re- 
ported occasionally at $25.00 a case, but 
$26.00 is had for the better known 
brands. Some have only chums on hand 
unsold, with these priced largely at 
$19.00 to $20.00. 


LABORATORY SERVICES 


* VITAMIN ASSAYS 
* PROXIMATE ANALYSES 


* BACTERIOLOGICAL TESTING 
of sugar, syrups, starch, 
water, meats, egg pro- 
ducts and canned foods 


* MINERAL DETERMINATIONS 
Write for details 
WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 


FOUNDATION 
P. 0. Box 2059 Madison 1, Wisconsin 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Market Stiffened—More Plants Can- 
ning Oysters — Exploratory Vessel Report. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Feb. 15, 1951 


SHRIMP — With the distressed stock 
of canned shrimp having apparently 
been completely disposed of, reports in- 
dicate that the market has stiffened up 
and even an upward trend of prices is 
in evidence. 

Canned shrimp are quoted at $3.15 to 
$3.25 per dozen for small; $3.60 to $3.80 
for medium; $4.10 to $4.25 for large; 
and $4.50 to $4.75 for jumbo, in 5 ounce 
tins, f.o.b. cannery. 


Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing February 2, 1951 were: Louisiana 
2,635 barrels, including 1,290 for can- 
ning; Mississippi 614 barrels, including 
415 barrels for canning; Apalachicola, 
Florida 41 barrels; and Texas 1,828 bar- 
rels, making a total of 5,110 barrels, or a 
drop of 1,665 barrels from the amount 
produced the previous week. The can- 
neries in Louisiana, Mississippi and Ala- 
bama received 544 less barrels of shrimp 
than were received the previous week. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen shrimp 
cecreased 393,000 pounds and were ap- 
proximately 277,000 pounds more than 
four weeks ago. Total holdings were 
approximately 3,730,000 pounds more 
than one year ago. The canneries in 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama re- 
ported that 8,076 standard cases of 
shrimp were canned during the week 
ending February 3, 1951, which brought 
the pack for the season to 583,926 ¢tand- 
ard cases of shrimp. 

By order of Alabama State Director 
of Conservation, the ,inside waters were 
closed to the catching of shrimp on Janu- 
ary 27. The catching of shrimp in coastal 
waters was prohibited June 3 to approxi- 
mately August 7, 1950. In 1949, inside 
waters were closed June 21 to August 8. 

The closed season of shrimp in Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi is from February 
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15 to April 15, and again from June 2} 
to the 2nd Monday in August. The closed 
season on shrimp in Texas is from De- 
cember 15 to March 1, and again from 
July 15 to August 31. 


OYSTERS — Louisiana has 11 can- 
neries packing oysters, and Alabama and 
Mississippi have 6 plants together can- 
ning oysters, which turned out 8,387 
standard cases oysters during the week 
ending February 3, 1951. 

Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing February 2, 1951 were: Louisiana 
13,952 barrels, including 10,846 barrels 
for canning; Alabama 2,768 barrels, in. 
cluding 2,441 barrels for canning; and 
Apalachicola, Florida 285 barrels. 

The price of canned oysters in 4% 
ounce tins is $3.75 to $3.85 per doz., f.o.b. 
cannery. 


REPORTS OF CRUISE No. 6 OF 
EXPLORATORY VESSEL OREGON, 
JANUARY 8 TO JANUARY 30, 1951 


The Fish & Wildlife Service vessel 
Oregon based at Pascagoula, Mississippi 
during this cruise made a series of 
shrimp trawl drags on the Campeche 
Bank area of the Gulf of Mexico at 
depths between 14 and 120 fathoms. 

The area operated in was found un- 
suitable for trawling and only one speci- 
men of the pink grooved shrimp was 
caught. 

Trawling operations between Tampa 
Bay and Dry Tortugas at depths from 
2 to 80 fathoms indicated commercial 
concentrations of pink grooved shrimp 
only in the area of the present fishery 
grounds. 

The effectiveness of a “bottomless” 
trawl, and the balloon trawl in areas of 
dense sponge beds were tested at various 
stations. In this series of operations the 
bottomless trawl picked up  approxi- 
mately % of the quantity of sponge 
taken in the other types of trawls. 

A comparison of the shrimp catch of 
the three types of trawls have not been 
determined. However, at the above sta- 
tions the bottomless trawl caught as 
many shrimp as the other types. 

Two widely scattered school of Bonita 
were observed about 90 miles north- 
northeast of Alacran reef on January 
10. Trolling lines failed to produce any 
catch although the Oregon was able to 
pass through the middle of the school of 
fish. 

A series of 150 fathom bathythermo- 
graph recordings were made at 30 mile 
intervals from the Mississippi Coast to 
Campeche Bank. Plankton tows were 
made in the north and central Gulf. 


WELLES GETS FISH ACCOUNT 


Ray L. Welles Company, Los Angeles 
food brokers, have been appointed repre- 
sentatives for the Southern California 
territory by the New England Fish Com- 
pany, Seattle canners of salmon, tuna 
and crab. 
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BULLETINS: 


HINGED FLAT-TOP 
CONVEYOR CHAIN FOLDER 


S-815 Flat-Top Conveyor Chain is the 
subject of a new 4-page illustrated 
Folder No. 2344 published by Link-Belt 
Company, giving dimensions and perti- 
nent data on this light, durable, efficient 
type of conveyor chain and its cut tooth 
sprocket wheels—for the transportation 
of small containers, bottles, packages or 
parts through such operations as wash- 
ing, bottling, packing, capping and 
labeling. 

Each pitch of chain consists of only a 
hinge type bevel-edged flat top link and a 
pin to hinge adjacent links to each other 
with an “overlap,” assuring a continu- 
ous, smooth carrying surface and smooth 
transfers. The chain can be detached at 
any convenient pitch. No coupler links 
are needed. 

Lack of continuous gap between top 
plates serves to eliminate any danger of 
tipping or stalling containers, since the 
chain will slide freely under them. The 
utmost cleanliness of handling is assured, 
as there are no pockets in which foreign 
matter might accumulate. 

Copy of new Folder No. 2344 will be 
sent to any interested reader upon re- 
quest, by Link-Belt Company, Chicago 
1, Illinois. 


TECHNICAL BOOKLETS 
AVAILABLE 


The latest booklet in the series of those 
being distributed by Continental Can 
Company for the asking, and which give 
the answers to important packaging 
problems, made its appearance this week 
as Bulletin No. 22 titled “Water for Can- 
ning.” The company’s skilled research 
staff has spent years both in the labora- 
tory and in the field in assembling the 
authoritative information contained in 
the series, which present up-to-date tech- 
nical data to help increase the quality of 
canned foods, and save money in your 
operations. The booklets are featured in 
the company’s current advertising. 


ALUMINUM DATA BOOK 


A new 194-page publication, “The 
Aluminum Data Book”, has just been 
issued by Reynolds Metals Company, 
Louisville, Kentucky, to meet the demand 
for more factual information on alumi- 
num alloys and mill products. 

Aluminum is no longer a single metal 
but a large family of metals, each with 
its own peculiar properties. To make 
an intelligent selection, the user must have 
definite information as to alloys, tem- 
pers, sizes, shapes, physical properties, 
chemical properties, mechanical proper- 
ties and fabricating characteristics. 

These vital facts on aluminum alloys 


and mill products have been condensed 
into a handy pocket-size manual which 
contains 117 tables of data on physical, 
chemical, and mechanical properties; 
standard tolerances; weights; standard 
sizes and production limits; as well as 
much fabricating data. 


This book is a revision and enlarge- 
ment of a similar book issued by Reyn- 
olds in 1948. The new book carries 32 
more pages with much additional data 
covering new alloys not then in use. It 
will be sent without charge to engineers, 
designers, and technical men who request 
it on company letterhead. Address Reyn- 
olds Metals Company, 2500 South Third 
Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 


ACME STEEL DIVIDEND 


Directors of the Acme Steel Company 
have declared a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50c a share on the capital stock, 
payable March 12 to stockholders of 
record February 20. This is the 287th - 
consecutive dividend payment the com- 
pany has made since 1901. 


DEWEY & ALMY DIVIDEND 


A dividend of 50c a share will be paid 
on common stock of Dewey & Almy 
Chemical Company on March 20 to stock- 
holders of record March 10. This com- 
pares with 25c paid for a similar period 
in 1950. 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


Gantt LITHOGRAPHING Co. INC. 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD.. 
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CORN 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 
WESTMINSTER MD 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


FEBRUARY 17-21, 1951—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 


Convention, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Cooperative Food Distributors 
of America, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, National Retailer Owned 
Grocers, Inc., Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


FEBRUARY 18, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 18-20, 1951 — Annual 


Convention, National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 19, 1951—General Meet- 
ing, National Kraut Packers Associa- 
tion, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1951—32nd An- 
nual Meeting, National Preservers Asso- 
ciation, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 20, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Associated Independent Canners, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


FEBRUARY 22-23, 1951 — Winter 
Meeting, National Pickle Packers Asso- 
ciation, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 27-MARCH 2, 1951— 
Annual Convention, National Frozen 
Food Industry, San Francisco, Calif. 


MARCH 5-6, 1951 — Annual Conven- 
tion, Virginia Canners Association, Roa- 
noke, Va. 


MARCH 7-8, 1951—39th Annual Con- 
vention, Utah Canners. Association, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 8-9, 1951—14th Annual Can- 
ned Salmon Cutting & Salmon Research 
Conference, Northwest Branch, National 
Canners Association, Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle, Wash. 


MARCH 12-14, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners_ Association, 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 


MARCH 14-16, 1951—Annual Spring 
Meeting & Canners School, Tri-State 
Packers Association, Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


MARCH 19, 1951— Annual Meeting, 
Tennessee-Kentucky Canners Associa- 
tion, Maxwell House Hotel, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


MARCH 19-20, 1951—Annual Meeting, 
Canners League of California, Hotel 
Biltmore, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


APRIL 17-20, 1951—National Packag- 
ing Exposition, American Management 
Association, Auditorium, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 


APRIL 19, 1951 — Spring Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


APRIL 22-25, 1951—59th Annual Con- 
vention. U. S. Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, Miami Beach, Fla. 


MAY 18-17, 1951—14th Annual Con- 
vention, Super Market Institute, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


JUNE 38-4, 1951—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JUNE 25-JULY 13, 1951—Food Tech- 
nology Course, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 


NOVEMBER 15-16, 1951—Annual 
Fall Convention, Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation, French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1951—37th An- 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


Take no chances 


MURFREESBORO 33 


Prepare For Harvest Now! 


USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Whatever your needs state them 
in the WANTED and FOR SALE 
pages of THE CANNING TRADE 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


; BEETS PUMPKIN PEACHES 
(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. Fey, No. 2% 
; Cut, No. 2........ PINEAPPLE 
| 
Diced, Fey., NO. 2 1.05-1.19 SAUERKRAUT Hawaiian, Fey., 
Whole, Fey., 12/0, No. 2eeccscou. 1.65 Miwest, Fey., No. 308... .85- .90 No. 2 2.80-2.95 
H VEGETABLES Wis., Sliced, Fey., No. 303......1.07% No. 2 -95-1.00 No. 2% 3.20-3.40 
No. 2 1.20 No. 2% 1 ee No. 10 12.40-13.20 
SPARAGUS No. 2% 1.50 No. 10 4.10-4.25 Crushed, No. 2 cccecccsessecsecesees 2.40-2.55 
. No. 10 5.50 N. Y., No. 2% 1.25 No. 2% 2.90-3.10 
= Calif, Fey., Nat. No. 2 No. 2, Diced 1.05 No. 10 10.75-11.55 
Colossal & Mammoth....4.00-4.10 No. Cut SPINACH Choice Si. N 266-880 
.80 Std., Half Slices, No. 2........ 2.40-2.55 
ia a ae LESS, GREEN Fey., Cut, No. 10 ....... a Ozarks Nominal No. 2% 2.75-2.95 
Fey., Wh., No. 2, 8/0. 1.45 Broken Slices, No. 10........10.60-11.40 
Fy. Fr. Sh.» No. 808 1.45-1.50 No. 2, 6/0 1.35 No. 2% 1.75-1.85 
No. 2 1.60-1.65 No. 10, 60/0 Texas, No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 7.75 ; No. 2%4 1.90 JUICES 
Ex. Std., Sl., No. 308.....cssscsssseee 1.30 CARROTS No. 10 5.85 APPLE 
1.45-1.50 75 Va. F 32 bot. 1.95 
1.25 No. 10 4.7525.00 AML Areas Nominal 
2 No. 1.35-1.40 Northwest, No. 2, diced -.1.15 2.00-2.15 CITRUS, BLENDED 
No. 1.90 1.45 No. 2% 2.60-2.75 Fla., No. 2 .. 1.20-1.221%4 
Stil, 1.10-1.20  Gopn TOMATO CATSUP No. 10 5.50 
1.20-1.25 Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz. ........Nominal Calif., No. 2 1.42% 
No. 10 5.25-5.75 East No. 10 Out 46 oz. 3.25 
W.K,. Gold., Fey., No. 303....1.55-1.60 
New York No. 2 1.65-1.70 TOMATO PUREE 
; Fey., 5 sv., Cut, No. 2rcccccocese 1.65 No, 2 1.50-1.55 No. 10 5.15 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., Cut, No. 2, 1.65 Std., No. 1.30-1.35 
5 Cut, No. 2 1.55 C.S., Gold., Fey., 8 02. FRUITS ORANGE 
Stila, 5. Cuts NOs 1.40 No. 303 551.65 Fla., No. 2 1.25 
No. 303 1.50-1.55 APPLES No. 10 ona ae 
MipWEsT No. 2 1.55-1.60 9.85 
Wh., Fey, 1 8v., No. Bucsccoscsssccores 2.85 No. 10 8.50-8.75 N. Y., Fey., No. 10 SI. PINEAPPLE 
3 sv. 2.35 Co. Gent., C.S. Fey., No. 308.....1.65 ber 
2 Gold., W.K. Fey., 8 Oc... 1.00-1.05 8.75 TOMATO 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 808 1.40 No. 2 1.65-1.70 Calif., Fey., No. 308 1.50 1.28-1.90 
Ex, Std., Cut. € 1.55 No. 10 9.50-10.00 No. 2 1.65 2 60-2 70 
1.55 oO. 
9 
10.65-10.85 Ex. Std., No. 303 1.40 1.25-1.30 ‘ 
1 sv., No. 2 1.85 No. 2 1.50 No. 2 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 9.40 No. 10 6.75-6.85 
Choice, 4 8v., No. 2 1.80-1.85 PEAS FISH 
No. 10 9.05 Mipwest ALASKAS APRICOTS OYSTERS 
Ne All Grades and Sizes............ Nominal Halves, Fey., No. 3.25 Gulf, 436 O02. 3.75-3.85 
Choice, No. 244 3.00-3.10 SALMON—Per Case 
Std. Cutty No, 2 1.45 : Std., No. 2% 
Wh., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2.70-2.75 rades and Sizes............ Nominal pre 
No. 10 18.50 EASTERN ALASKAS CHERRIES 8 
2 sv., 2.55-2.60 All d d N Med., Red, No. 27.50 
i No. 10 12.60 R.S.P., Water, No. 2.05-2.10 15.50 
2.45-2.50 MARYLAND SWEETS 10.50-11.00 Pink, Tall, No. 1 25.00 
All grades and Nominal Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%..3.75-3.90 s 
i 3.55-3.60 le x 
i Std., Cut, Gri, No. 2 scsssccssesssessee 1.20 All Grades and Sizes............ Nominal No. 10, Ch. 12.25 
EX, 1.30-1.35 NortHWEst SWEETS N. Y., Sw., Fey., Dark, No. 2....2.99 SARDINES—Per Case 
White, No. 2 2.60 Maine, %4 Oil 6.50 
Texas 1.45-1.50 Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
No. 10 7.75 . Calif., Fey., 8 02. 1.15-1.20 
Cut, No. With Ss N 300 1.291 No. 2.10-2.17% SHRIMP 
Ps. Std., Wh., 4 sv., No, No. 2% 3.60 3.15-8.25 
. Std., Wh., ic a se 8.00 No. 10 7.40 No. 10 12.75 Medium 3.60-3.80 
Liue Lake, Fey., Cut, No. 2........ 2.15 Large 4.10-4.25 
7.50 POTATOES, Sweer PEARS 4.50-4.75 
Mi, 1.10 No. 3, Vac. 1.90 No. 2.85 Fey., White Meat, 14’s......15.50-17.00 
No, 2 1.50 NO. 296: 1.75 No. 10 16.50 Grated 10.50 
No. 10 8.00 No. 10 6.50 N. Y., Bart. Ch., No. 2........2.75-2.85 Fey., Light meat 44’s........13.25-13.50 
1.40 Texas, Fey., Sy., No. 24 No. 2% 3.95=4.05 Std. 12.50 
No. 1 1.75 No. 10 7.75 Kieffer, Std., No. 2, 20° ....cssy0002.30 Chunks & Flaken............11.25-11.50 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years tl 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED 


ao 


COURSE 
LN 


FOR MANAGERS, 
380 pages of proven pro- 


SUPERINTENDENTS, cedure and formulae for 
BROKERS everything “Canable”. | 

AND BUYERS 


“| would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if | could not get another” 
—a famous processor 


Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound 
Stamped in Gold 


All the newest times and temperatures . . . Used by Food Processors to check times, 


All the newest and latest products temperature and RIGHT procedure 


e Fruits « Vegetables e« Meats e Milk by Distributors to KNOW cannd foods 
Soups e Preserves e Pickles e Condiments by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
Juice ¢ Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) 
Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
to the warehouse. . . . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


food preservation. 


Published and Copyrighted By 
4 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE 2 20 South Gay Street, MARYLAND 
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RATES: Per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. The 
Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


YOUR FIRST THOUGHT for good food and canning equip- 
ment should be the First Machinery Corp. Stainless and Copper 
Kettles, Tanks, Stills, Evaporators, Vacuum Pans and Pressure 
Vessels. Reactors, Retorts, Sterilizers; all sizes. Dryers and 
Dehydrators of all types utilizing steam, electricity or gas; 
vacuum or atmospheric. Juice extractors, Pulpers and Finish- 
ers. Colloid Mills, Homogenizers and Viscolizers. Centrifugal 
Extractors, Filter Presses. Cutters, Slicers, Dicers, Choppers, 
Grinders. Vegetable and Fruit Washers, Peelers, Blanchers, 
etc. Packaging Equipment including Fillers Labelers, etc. Com- 
plete plants for sale on location. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. : 


FOR SALE—1 Huntley Blancher, 8’ long x 4’ dia.; 1 Model 
B Ursechel Dicer; 1 #10 AB Exhaust Box; 2 Indiana E-Z Mod 
“B” Adjustable Pulpers; 1 Berlin Chapman Continuous Cooker, 
capacity 1150 No. 2 cans; 1 Ayars 10-pocket Filler; 1 M&S 
6-pocket S/S Filler, heavy duty plunger type; Adjustable Label- 
ers including Burt Au-404, Std. Knapp type D to #10, FMC 
Kyler Mod A, C-R Nu-Way Model MH; 1 Std. Knapp Self- 
adjusting Carton Sealer & Compression Unit; 29-200 gal. un- 
used Aluminum Storage Tanks. Only a partial listing. Send 
us your inquiries. Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 Park Row, 
New York 38, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600. 


FOR SALE—Two Boilers, complete; one 40 H.P. Upright and 
one 60 H.P. Locomotive type. These boilers were used this 
past canning season and are in good condition. Due to increased 
pack we find it necessary to install a new Power and Combus- 
tion Oil Burner Unit. B. G. S. Jourdan & Son, Darlington, Md. 
Phone: Darlington 4392 or 4393. 


! OR SALE—Complete Spinach Processing Line—Dry Clean- 
ers, Washers and Blancher. P. O. Box 333, Narbeth, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Texture Meters. If you wish to procure one or 
more of these, place your order now. Wm. F. Christel, Val- 
der, Wis. 

EONDED VIBRATING SCREENS for processing citrus, 
tom.ito and other juices. Cannery Waste Dewatering Screen, 
$66°.00. Send for circular showing actual operation pictures. 
Por able Power Bag & Box Stacker, $679.00; Floor to Floor 
Con-eyors, $726.00; many other types of belt and roller Con- 
vey rs. Write for circular and price. 15 ton Truck Scale, 
$54.00; 20 ton Truck Scale, $617.00. Guaranteed Equipment. 
Imr ediate shipment. Bonded Scale & Machine Co., 11 Bell- 
view, Columbus 7, Ohio. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — Over 50 Stainless Steel and Stainless Clad 
Steam Jacketed Kettles, guaranteed 40# pressure; 25 gal., 
30 gal., 40 gal., 60 gal., 80 gal., 100 gal., 150 gal. Also Ayars 
Pea & Bean Fillers; Wrap Around Labelers; Stainless Steel 
Tanks; large quantity used and new stainless steel Sanitary 
Fittings and Valves. Perry Equipment Corp., 1502 W. Thomp- 
son St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Stainless Fillers. MRM _ 12-spout Rotary 
Vacuum Filler, used less than one year since new, complete 
with automatic bottle feed and discharge conveyors, handle any 
size bottles from 6 to 32 oz. or more, complete with pump, 
motors and accessories; also Horix 18-spout Rotary Vacuum 
and Mojonnier 14-spout combination Filler-Crowner; all equip- 
ment like new, available immediate delivery, reasonably priced, 
subject to prior sale. Tell us your requirements, let us help 
you. Chas. S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N.Y. 


FOR SALE—Lee Kettle. One Lee 50-gal. type “C” Tilting 
Stainless Steel Kettle, 90 p.s.i. working pressure, having an 
additional bottom outlet. Chas. S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main 


St., Buffalo 14, N.Y. 


FOR SALE—One Used World Semi-Automatic Labeler with 
% HP Motor, 60 cycle, 110-220 volt, complete with all parts, 
for 32 oz. bottles. Mfr.’s Ser. No. 7759. Completely recondi- 
tioned. In first class shape. Price $250.00 f.o.b. Arlington, 
Virginia. Pal, Inc., 1625 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


FOR SALE—2 Langsenkamp Single Tank Juice Heating 
Units (250 gal. capacity each) 36” diameter x 54” deep, com- 
plete with % HP 3 phase motor and agitator, dial thermometer, 
2” temperature control, 3” over-flow tube and lid; 2 Single Tube 
Crusher Pre-Heaters (Food Machinery), equipped with 1 HP 
3 phase motor, temperature and pressure regulator, thermome- 
ter, safety valve, trap and pressure gauge; 2 Food Machinery 
Super Juice Extractors, complete with 5 HP 3 phase motor, 
nickle silver screen and stainless metal screw; 1 Tri-Clover 
Sanitary Pump equipped with 1 HP 3 phase motor, 1%” inlet 
and outlet, nickle alloy fittings; 1 Wolfinger Automatic Beet 
Cutter, equipped with 1 HP 3 phase motor. All machinery in 
A-1 operating condition and can be inspected at our plant any 
time. Terms cash. Interested parties should write for prices. 
Adv. 5128, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 New Burt Labeling Machine, adjustable for 
No. 1 through No. 10 size cans, $1750.00 f.o.b. Orlando, Florida. 
Contact: Dr. P. Phillips Canning Co., Orlando, Fla. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—12’ Blancher; #50 Pulper; #10 S/S Filler; Adj. 
Can Labeler; 2-tier Caser; Model F Bean Snipper; 5-40 x 72” 
Retorts; and several S/S Kettles and tanks from 100 to 500 
gallons. Adv. 515, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—M & §S Nine (9) Pocket Filler for quart cans. 
Adv. 51138, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One 5 or 7 pocket Pea Filler equipped for #2 
and #303 cans; 2-100 gal. Stainless Steel Tanks; 1 Quality Pea 
Grader; 1 Olney Pea Washer. Adv. 5126, The Canning Trade. 
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FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Tomato Cannery, modern, located in the best 
growing section of Indiana. Ample acreage and labor, equipped 
to pack peeled tomatoes, 50M case capacity. Priced at less than 
50% of value. Adv. 513, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Young Man as Assistant to Plant Manager of 
small year round canning plant in East, packing vegetables and 
fish. Man hired will be trained to become Plant Superintendent 
later. Company is young and growing with an excellent future, 
Experience not necessary. Adv. 50154, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE —Lease or Merger, modern Cannery in Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas. Absentee owners of a modern and 
efficient cannery are willing to sell on easy terms at a bargain 
price. Machinery is ready-to-roll for mass war-time production 
of several vegetable and citrus fruit lines. Capacity can exceed 
400,000 cases. Operating loss carry-over of $75,000 provides 
an unusual tax advantage with higher taxes on the way. Pur- 
chase or merger involves assumption of $61,000 RFC loan 
against land, buildings and equipment valued in excess of $220,- 
000. Adequate land area for expansion is owned on good track- 
age. Wire or phone: George W. Culler, c/o Culler & Smith, 
Certified Public Accountants, National City Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 


FOR SALE—Food Processing Cannery, located in Cedarville, 
N. J. Covers 4 acres of land. Additional 30 acres farm land. 
16 buildings. Fully equipped with new machinery to pack toma- 
toes, tomato products, dried beans, snap beans. Opposite auc- 
tion block, on the highway. Private 7 car railroad siding. 20 
bungalows for use of the help. Automatic Stoker to feed coal 
to boiler. Inquire: John Minervini, 406 Jefferson St., Hoboken, 
N. J. or call Hoboken, 3-8234. 


FOR SALE—Or rent with option to buy, two line corn plant 
—one line whole grain, one line cream style. Located in fine 
farming community of Maryland. Good class of labor. Inspec- 
tion by appointment. Adv. 5117, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Canning Factory located Northern 
Neck of Virginia. Two acres land, frame warehouse, concrete 
processing room, two separate dwellings, separate office build- 
ing, all on premises. Late model factory built Reversible 
Peeling Table, Continuous Cooker, Burt Labeling Machine, 
Electric Boxer, large Scotch Marine type Boiler, ample Con- 
veyors, Aluminum Pans and Buckets, 5,000 Tomato Baskets, 
Artesian Well. Plant completely equipped and ready for opera- 
tion on day’s notice. Reason for sale, death of partner, subse- 
quent settlement of estate. Price $30,000.00. Adv. 5125, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent for medium sized cannery 
packing vegetables. Give age, experience and reference. Ady, 
5112, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Canned Foods Processor. Must be experienced 
in cooking canned vegetables in pressure retorts. Write stating 
reference, experience, when available. Adv. 5115, The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—Experienced Assistant Plant Superintendent in 
Oregon Pickle and Sauerkraut Processing Plant. Firm in busi- 
ness over 20 years. Will consider applicants with limited knowl- 
edge and experience for training to replace present Assistant 
Superintendent who is subject to military call. Write giving 
details as to age, experience, draft status, etc. Adv. 5121, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Man with general background in frozen foods. 
Having knowledge of production, quality control, new products 
research and sales ability. To take charge of new frozen food 
division of old line established food concern. Prospects only 
limited by desire to work and ability. Must be willing to live in 
small canning town on water. Reply giving full qualifications. 
Adv. 5129, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Assistant Manager to understudy present Man- 
ager of general canning operation. Job with a future for proper 
man willing to work. Adv. 5130, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—As Food Technologist or Production 
Supervisor. Over 26 years experience in canning vegetables, 
pork and beans, meat and poultry specialties, and other spe- 
cialties. Experienced, formula making, quality control and pro- 
duction supervision. Adv. 5123, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Canning Plant located in one of the best can- 
ning sections of the Tri-States. Abundant good quality raw 
stocks available. Tomatoes, corn, lima beans, string beans, etc. 
At present equipped for packing tomatoes, capacity about 100,- 
000 cases No. 2’s per season. Tomatoes can be secured without 
contracting. Local labor; own water supply; low taxes. All 
equipment in good condition. Possibilities practically unlimited. 
Wonderful opportunity for large profits this year. Price very 
reasonable. Inspection by appointment. Mail: Box 245, Aber- 
deen, Md. Phone: Aberdeen 267. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


GEORGIA CERTIFIED TOMATO PLANTS—We offer to- 
mato growers for market, shipping, or canning, high grade field 
grown plants. We will grow plants from your seed under con- 
tract, or can supply you plants of the following varieties grown 
from the best certified seed. Valiant, Stokesdale, Pritchard, 
Marglobe, Rutgers, Stokescross Hybrid No. 4. Write us for a 
quotation on your requirements. Piedmont Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 


FOR RENT OR SALE—Complete bedding outfits to house 
extra laborers. Interstate Bedding Co., 1621 W. Carroll Ave. 
Chicago 12, Ill. Tel. CHesapeake 3-4660. 


WANTED—To buy salvage canned foods, all kinds, all sizes, 
large or small quantities. Especially interested canned fruits. 
H. Waller, Box 6311, Dallas, Tex. 


FOR SALE—Truck and Tractor Trailer. 1944 Autocar Trac- 
tor, 30 foot open top Trailer-Mobile Trailer, both in good condi- 
tion. Equipped with saddle tanks, air and vacuum brakes, and 
over-drive. Excellent for hauling canned foods, empty cans, 
cattle and general freight. Inspection by appointment. Price 
reasonable. Mail Box 245, Aberdeen, Md. Phone: Aberdeen 267. 
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AWHILE—— 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


Girl: I saw you the other day at the corner wink- 


| ing at the girls. 


Wolf: I wasn’t winking. That’s a windy corner. 


- Something got in my eye. 


Girl: She got into your car, too. 


She was sweet but realistic. ‘“‘When I crush you in 


_ my arms like this,” he whispered, “what are you think- 


ing of 
Without hesitation she replied, “The manpower 


shortage.” 


Gal: “My father loves to take things apart to see 


wny they don’t go.” 


Guy: “So?” 
Gal: “So you’d better go.” 


” 


“You’ve left off your medals,” snapped the Captain. 

The Lieutenant looked down at his chest. “Great 
Scott!” he cried, “I forgot to take them off my 
pajamas.” 


Lawyer: “What can I do for you?” 
Client: “As a direct descendant of Adam, I want to 
sue the human race for misusing the universe.” 


The hillbilly boy walked into the town confectionery 
and asked for an ice cream soda. The clerk presented 
the drink, all done up with a cherry and two straws. 
After a few minutes the boy called the clerk and said, 
“Mind ef I take them holler sticks out? They keep 


_ a-knockin’ my hat off.” 


“hy did I sock my wife, Your Honor? Well, she 
just kept deviling me all the time.” 

“Just how did she irritate you?” asked the judge. 

“\Vell, sir, she just kept saying: ‘Go ahead and beat 
me! Hit me! Go on, hit me just once more and I'll 


_ have you hauled up before that bald-headed old repro- 
_ bat. they call a judge and you'll see what he’ll do to 
you.’ 


“ase dismissed.” 


Teacher: Can you name the four seasons, Samuel? 
Semmy: Baseball, football, basketball — and — 
marbles! 
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CANNERS 


WEAREVER ALUMINUM 


PAILS and PANS 


Made of 12-gauge Aluminum 


IN STOCK 
for 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


713 - 729 EAST LOMBARD STREET 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


| 

Welded ears and strong bail handle of heavy alloy 5 
7 

- - 

Manufacturers 
of 
Food Processing Machinery ins 
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PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 


Their use assures a larger profit 
for the canner and freezer because 
they thresh peas and lima beans 
more efficiently and permit packs 
of better quality. 


During the 1950 season, 4323 of 
these viners took an increasingly 
important part in the production 
of canned and frozen peas and lima 
beans. 


Use—to improve quality, increase 
profit and meet competitive con- 
ditions. 


FRANK 


“MACHINE COMPANY 


4 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 


ESTABLISHED 1880 - INCORPORATED 1924 m 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. (©. 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
United Container Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burt Machine Co.. Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corporation, New York City 


GLASS CONTAINERS 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, IIl. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


INSURANCE 
Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 


California Spray Chemical Corp., Richmond, Calif. 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 


LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Hammer Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal.—Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Claire, Mich. 
Morton Salt Co., Chicago, III. 


SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed £o., St. Louis, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Co., Vincentown, N. J. 


SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
Sugar Information, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


58 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥% Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
\Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 56 years of 
basket making. 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to 
supply your baskets 
treated with PLASTEX 
HAMPER SOLUTION 
to help control flat 
sour bacteria in toma- 
| toes and to lengthen 
the useful life of 
hampers. 

Write for Full 
Information 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Portsmouth Virginia 


BALTIMORE, 
MD. 


CANNED 
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PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS | 


OUR VINERS ARE TAKING AN 
INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT 
PART IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
CANNED AND FROZEN PEAS 
AND LIMA BEANS. 


1165 
in 1930 


1438 
in 1935 


1974 


in 1940 


3288 


4323 


USE—TO IMPROVE QUALITY, 
INCREASE PROFIT AND MEET 
COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS 


FRANK 


HAMACHEK 


MACHINE COMPANY 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
ESTABLISHED 1880 - INCORPORATED 1924 : 
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FOR SERVICE RIGHT DOWN YOUR ALLEY— 


Check with Continental 


Here are six among many good reasons why it is sound 
business for a food packer to check with Continental right now. 


It costs nothing to talk things over. @ Our Research Department is qualified 
to assist you on any knotty technical 


We are able to give you better service problems. 


because our thirty-six can plants are 
strategically located. @ Most important of all—Continental 


: er people — right down to the last man— 
Because of Continental’s size and flex- are anxious to serve you. — 


ibility we can assure you of a depend- 
able supply. 


Our technical people may be able to sug- 
gest beneficial changes in your process- 
ing operations and plant methods. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Eastern Div,: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17 ° Central Div.: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 Pacific Div.: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
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